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64th Anniversary Sales 





When 
Captain “Macy’s 
Ship Came In. 


Captain Rowland H. Macy—founder of this Store — 
was sailing home across the ocean, his packet laden 
with fancy goods from England. Three days out 
from port, the sea- swept by a sudden and terrific 
hurricane—hurled the little ship about, tore its rigging 
and swept away its compass. So terrible was the storm 
that the Captain gave up in despair. 


Suddenly a rift came in the clouds, and in the clearing 
shone a single crimson star. 

“Thank God!” cried the Captain. “By that Red 
Star I'll lay my course,” and the little packet sailed 
safely into harbor. 


And Captain Macy chose the Red Star for the 


emblem of his Store, trusting in its faithful guidance. 








Your Ship 
Has Come In! 


—the Anniversary Ship—laden with a cargo 
such as Captain Macy never dreamed of. This 
month is the 64th Anniversary of our Store, 
and, to celebrate, every one of our Departments 


joins in a tremendous sale. 


Clothes to wear, furnishings for your - home, 
materials by the yard and other timely merchan- 
dise are in the good ship’s cargo—excellent 


Values, eVer) one of them! 


And today, shining brightly high above the 
building, the Red Star bids you welcome. 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


37th and 38th Sts. New York 
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Mrs. Irene Castle in a 
Homested Tweed Suit 


For Madame’s Immediate Wear 
Homested Tweed Suit 
(Reg. app. for) 
of Imported T weeds 


AN ORIGINATION OF AND EXCLUSIVE 
WITH FRANKLIN SIMON & Co. 


Our Tweeds and the 
Tweeds of the Hour! 


FOUR MODELS-TWELVE COLORS 


45, 


Exclusive Both as a Vogue anda Value 


A smart. long-service tweed in suits 
for sports or shopping — motor, 
mart or moor—tea, sea or tee. 


Homested Tweed Suits are so 
tailored they cannot be crushed, 
creased or copied. 
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Preserver 


Shoes 


Arch Preserver Shoes are 
made with two distinct pur- 
poses in mind. The first one 
is to preserve the perfect 
foot—to keep it perfect for 
all time. Because of the 
patented bridge construc- 
tion of these shoes, the 
arch bones and muscles are 
always held in place. It is 
a physical impossibility for 
an arch weakness to devel- 
op if these shoes are worn 
while your feet are perfect. 


The second purpose is to give 
relief, comfort and assistance 
to the ailing foot. Once 
more the bridge construction 
is of vital importance. It 
gently, yet firmly, supports 
the weakened parts and 
gradually restores them to 
their full, former usefulness. 
No one would have a mo- 
ment’s foot discomfort if 
they wore Arch Preserver 


Shoes. 





ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE SHOP 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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Fashions for Early Spring 


are now contributing their quota of charm and gayety to the 
various Departments devoted to the outfitting of 


Women, Misses and the Younger Set 
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i When You Have Found ‘‘Your’’ 
| Shoe, Stick to It 


| VAN-HART specializes in keeping 
a record of your purchases to as- 
sure your getting the same size, 
width and last the next time you 
require shoes. 
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val Jell-O Book |--N. y 
Zia) Sent Free /ia soz Sz - 2 é - h 
Ly, VAN-HART SHOES are made in 
\ eauese J ° 
many different shapes to suit the 
many different feet that we fit 
ELL-O for children! Children know what pleases every day. This guarantees you 
them and they enjoy pretty desserts that taste good foot-comfort and satisfaction. 
just as much as the grown-ups do. 
It is a real boon to a busy mother to find a dessert As we carry all sizes from 2 to 10, 
that her children like and ask for and which she knows AAA to EE, you can rely on 


is good for them. That is why Jell-O is such a great 


. a ” ‘7 T 
family dish,—they all like it. getting your shoe at VAN- 


HART’S. This is only one of the 
many advantages of VAN-HART 


CAmerica’s Most Famous Dessert 
VAN-HAR’. 
: The Offices and Factory 
of The Genese Pure 
Food Company a Can “g 
ada, Ltd., are at Bridge 


b , ; he TAN I 
buss, C near, hilt FITTED BY EXPERTS 









The American Offices 
and Factory of the Gen- 
esee Pure Food Company 
are at Le Roy, New York, 
in the famous Genesce 
Valley Country. 


OUR ONLY STORE IN NEW YORK 
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Making Good 
T HE Washington Conference for the 
Limitation of Armament concluded 
its work on February 6 with the formal 
signature of treaties in a plenary ses- 
sion. Ratification comes next. 
Meantime President Harding has or- 
dered the Navy Department to stop all 
construction of ships which would be 
scrapped under the naval treaty, though 
no scrapping will take place until the 
treaty has been ratified by all countries. 
Work will be stopped on seven battle- 
ships and six battle cruisers, and the 
saving will be something over five mil- 
lion dollars a month. 


New Jersey Loses Dry Law 

N February 2 the highest tribunal 

in New Jersey—the Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals—set aside as uncon- 
stitutional the State Prohibition En- 
forcement law, known as the Van Ness 
Act. This was the climax of a long 
fight; the Van Ness Act was passed 
over the veto of Governor Edwards at 
the last session of the legislature, and 
Mrs. Jennie C. Van Ness, its author, 
was defeated for reelection to the As- 
sembly at the election in Essex County 
last November. This action of the 
Court leaves New Jersey dependent for 
prohibition enforcement on the federal 
authorities, until a new state law can 
be passed. 


Who'll Be at Genoa? 
ne pianigs the unanswered question—do 


we or don’t we go to Genoa? There 
has been considerable talk of a post- 
ponement of the economic and financial 
conference, set for March 8, and this 
would give our Government a chance to 
make its decision with the full facts of 
the Washington Conference in hand. 
But no move of this sort has been made. 
Meantime the attitude of Premier Poin- 
caré of France is also a matter of 
guesswork, and opinions differ from day 
to day as to what he means by what he 
says. He was understood to have ac- 
cepted the arrangement made at Cannes 
by former Premier Briand as binding 


News Notes of the Fortnight 











and 
painter, was born in America and be- 
gan her education at Adelphi Academy, 


Olga Popoff Muller, sculptor 


Brooklyn. At an early age she moved 
to Petrograd, Russia, where after finish- 
ing her schooling she studied painting 
under the guidance of the son of Russia’s 
most famous painter, Repin. Later, she 
continued her painting in Munich and 
in Paris. 

While in Paris Olga Popoff decided 
to try her hand at sculpture, working 
quite independently, and succeeded so 
well that in less than a year she began 
exhibiting in the Salon, where her work 
appeared annually for six years follow- 
ing. She was acquainted with Rodin, who 
greatly encouraged her. Mr. Ossip L. 
Linde, the painter, also gave freely of 
his time and buoyed her up by his un- 
failing confidence. 

She has_ exhibited extensively in 
France, Russia, and America, receiving 
a medal in Paris and another at the 
Pan American Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco: also taking the sculpture prize of 
the Association of Women Painters and 
Sculptors of New York. 

Recently she modeled a number of 
portrait heads and corbels for a Gothic 
church of which her husband was the 
architect. The inclusion of Tad with his 
father makes the bas-relief of Lincoln 
(shown on our cover) all the more real 
to true American citizens. 
him to attendance, but he has recently 
made the suggestion that before the 
conference the Allies should in some 
way .come to an agreement on a more 


definite agenda. There has been no 


change in his attitude on the point that 
German reparations and revision of the 
Versailles Treaty must not be men- 
tioned—a point which is doubtless one 
of our Government’s chief reasons for 
hesitation. 
A Ban on Books 

NE group after another records op- 

position to various aspects of the 
Fordney tariff bill. The most recent 
is Harvard University, which has for- 
warded to Washington a resolution pro- 
testing against provisions of the bill 
which place a duty on foreign books 
more than twenty years old, and almost 
all books in foreign languages. The 
resolution, signed by President Lowell 
and others, says that this “ would seri- 
ously handicap American libraries, 
teachers and men of science.” 

Under Fire from Gen. Dawes 

T the second meeting of the Busi- 

ness Organization of the Govern- 
ment, held on February 3, more than 
a thousand officials heard from Presi- 
dent Harding how well they had done 
and from Gen. Dawes, Director of the 
Budget, how badly. It appears that for 
the present fiscal year the total expendi- 
tures will not exceed the estimated fig- 
ures of $3,967,922,366, a reduction of 
about $580,000,000 under the estimates 
made by the heads of departments at the 
beginning of the year. Gen. Dawes, in 
allotting praise or blame for coopera- 
tion or the lack of it, picked out the 
navy for specially honorable mention, 
for its promptness in coordinating the 
eighteen different purchasing agencies 
which the Budget people discovered ex- 
isted in the department. But the navy 
got called down with the rest in Gen. 
Dawes’s list of opposition to his econ- 
omies; he demanded with character- 
istic emphasis to know why the navy 
wanted to buy 18,000 brooms of exact 
navy specifications when they could 
perfectly well sweep with the surplus 
army brooms, which could be had for 
almost nothing. As another instance, 
he told how it took a month’s persua- 
sion to get the Marine Corps to accept 
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a slight change in color in order to 
use 100,000 army shirts and save $24,- 
000. He handed the Cabinet a bouquet 
in the statement that it had cooperated 
magnificently—for the first time in a 
hundred and thirty years. For others 
there was frequent mention of “ pee- 
wees” and “ pinheads.” 


Ford and Muscle Shoals 


HE much-discussed offer of Henry 

Ford to take over the Government 
project at Muscle Shoals has been sub- 
mitted to Congress, and has been re- 
ferred to the House Military Affairs 
Committee. Mr. Ford offers five mil- 
lion dollars for property which, Secre- 
tary Weeks points out in submitting the 
proposal, cost the Government about 
eighty-five millions; but the plant has 
lain idle for a long time and would re- 
quire huge sums for further develop- 
ment. Under the terms of the offer, 
in case of acceptance the Government 
would have to make new appropriations 
—forty or fifty millions—of which Mr. 
Ford would have the benefit for about 
a hundred years; he is pledged to op- 
erate one of the plants so that it would 
be in readiness bor the manufacture of 
explosives and actually producing fer- 
tilizer. Secretary Weeks suggests the 
limitation of the contract to fifty in- 
stead of a hundred years. A spirited 
discussion is due when the proposal 
reaches the floor of the House. 


The American Reel 
» hong UNIVERSITY is going into 


the movies. For two years pre- 
liminary work has been going on for 
the production of a hundred reels of 
motion pictures depicting American 
history. The Chronicles of America 
Picture Corporation has been specially 
organized for the purpose, and two 
Yale professors have been detailed as 
editors: Dr. Max Farrand, professor of 
American history, and Dr. Frank Ells- 
worth Spaulding, professor of school 
administration. The hundred reels will 
be grouped into phases, every stage of 
American development being __repre- 
sented. 


Down with Darwin 


peng in Kentucky has discov- 
ered Darwin, and a stop is to be 
put to his pernicious influence. A bill 
has actually been introduced in the 
legislature making it a criminal offense 
to teach in schools supported by pub- 
lic funds “ any theory of evolution that 
derives man from the brute or any 
other form of life or that eliminates 
God as the creator of man by a direct 
creative act.” A storm of controversy 
has been stirred up among educators, 
clergy and the public in general; and 
the president of the University of Ken- 
tucky has collected opinions from edu- 
cators all over the country—opinions 
which of course bristle with words like 


“ un-American,” “folly” and “ ridic- 
ulous.” Certain country districts of 
Kentucky are said to favor the measure. 


Senator or Judge? 

ENATOR WILLIAM S. KENYON, 

of Iowa, leader of the farm bloc, 
who was recently appointed Circuit 
Judge of the Eighth District, will not 
resign his seat in the Senate until the 
question of the constitutionality of his 
appointment has been decided. The 
point at issue is whether he can accept 
an office of which the salary has been 
raised during his terms in the Senate. 


“The dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present. The occa- 
sion is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act anew.” 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


Italy Changes Hands 

HE Italian Cabinet resigned on 

February 2, as the result of com- 
plications in which the new attitude of 
conciliation which this Ministry had 
taken to the Vatican played a_ part. 
There had been sharp criticism of the 
official expressions of mourning when 
the Pope died. At the same time the 
Ministry failed of full support from 
the Catholics because a eulogy of the 
Pope had not been read from the tri- 
bune, as promised. Besides there was 
dissatisfaction over the failure of the 
Italian delegates at Washington to have 
Italy included in the Pacific Treaty. 
Premier Bonomi preferred to resign 
rather than to face the practical cer- 
tainty of defeat on a vote. 

The King has just asked Signor de 
Nicola, former President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, to undertake the for- 
mation of a new Italian Cabinet. 

With this, and the choice of Cardinal 
Ratti as Pope, Italian affairs again 
settle down. 


To Save Eyes 

NATIONAL campaign for the con- 

servation of eyesight was inaugu- 
rated with a meeting held in New York 
on February 7, under the auspices of 
the Eyesight Conservation Council. 
Recent investigations made by the Com- 
mittee on Elimination of Waste in In- 
dustry, have disclosed heavy losses to 
industry through defective vision, and 
the campaign is to be undertaken from 
the engineering point of view, with L. 
W. Wallace, of the American Engineer- 
ing Council, presiding. Schools 
throughout the country are being en- 
listed to care for the vision of pupils. 


Air Travel—It’s Here 

Wé hardly realize here in America 

how definitely airplanes have 
become a mode of travel. But France 
knows, because France is making a 
great effort to lead in air competition. 
Travel by airplane must be a very mat- 
ter-of-fact affair when 4,022 planes 


leave the air port in a year, as was the 
case in France in 1921, those four 
thousand planes carrying about 13,369 
passengers. The latest French air en- 
terprise is a commercial air line from 
London to Algiers. 


' The Middle West Leads 
UNDS for the Woodrow Wilson 


Foundation, the drive for which 
began in the middle of January, are 
mounting in a very satisfactory way. 
The Middle West will be the first to 
raise its quota, and Minnesota is mak 
ing a special effort to be the first state 

A hundred colleges have organize 
committees among students and faculty 
to help gather this million-dollar fund 
to be used in establishing prizes for 
public service, in honor of the former 
President. 


An Actor Boycott? 

HERE is some talk of limiting the 
employment of English actors on 
the American stage. Samuel Gompers, 
President of the American Federation 
of Labor; John Emerson, President of 
the Actors’ Equity Association, and 
others have been taking the matter un- 
der advisement, because of the number 
of American actors out of work and 
the influx of foreign players. In re- 
turn the secretary of the Actors’ Asso- 
ciation in London is quoted as saying 
that, if this happens, reprisals will be 

considered in order. 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would 
not be a master. This expresses my idea 
of democracy. Whatever differs from this, 
to the extent of the difference, is no 
democracy.”—A braham Lincoln. 


More for War? 


CCORDING to the Bulletin of the 

National Council for Limitation of 
Armaments, if the appropriations for 
the War Department in the budget re- 
cently submitted by the President are 
granted by Congress, the proportion of 
our national expenditures which will go 
for war purposes in 1923, instead of 
being decreased in 1922, will be in- 
creased. That is, the United States is 
being asked to pay in 1923 85.2 per cent 
of all its appropriations for war, past 
and future, whereas in 1922 the amount 
was 83.8 per cent. 

Is it possible that the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments is going 
to result in an increase of taxes for war 
purposes and not a decrease? The coun- 
try will be heard from when these fig- 
ures become known. 

Last summer I was informed that water- 
melons in the South weighing about 80 
pounds were put on cars at 8 cents apiece, 
or $80 a thousand; that the freight on these 
melons here was about 8 cents, increasing 
the price of the melons to 16 cents. Those 
melons were sold at 4 cents a pound, or 
$1.20, and they made it $1.25 to have round 
figures. Now if that information is sound, 
and I have reason to believe it is, what can 
we do to correct a situation of that sort? 

REPRESENTATIVE GOODY KOONTZ. 
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Our Neighbor on the South 


Com months ago Mrs. Joseph, now 

president of the Texas Federation of 

Women's Clubs, made a visit to Mexico as 

an official guest. Here are her impressions 

of present conditions, written especially for 
the Citizen—the first of several articles by 
which women in the United States may in- 
crease their knowledge of the other Ameri- 
can countries, in preparation for the Pan- 

American Conference of Women.to be held 

in April. 

PO VHERE is about the country of 
Mexico a solemn grandeur and 
an indescribable melancholy that 

gvip the sensitive traveler. The inef- 
faceable remains of an ancient civiliza- 
tion stretch out before his gaze. The 
air sounds with strange and _ tragic 
echoes, and the ravages of revolution 
remind him that this is a blood-stained 
land. Its beauty, its vastness, its silence 
aud its people cast over him a spell that 
is something almost tangible. 

Our party, which journeyed from the 
Texas border to the Mexican capital, 
stopped in many villages and cities; 
and I walked through the ill-smelling 
crowds of the markets where poverty, 
squalor and dirt proclaim the stand-still 
ol the people. Miserable little piles of 
fruit, grains and vegetables were heaped 
about the squatting vendors. Strings of 
beads, tawdry ornaments and cotton 
dress-goods of gaudy hues, and a few 
shoes of cheap American make, were 
displayed. A big day, with all stocks 
disposed of, could bring at best only a 
few centavos. Flowers and birds for 
sale, and the droning music of accor- 
dions, betokened the undying §art- 
instinct of the Mexicans. But in these 
motley throngs I saw hardly one face 
that beamed with the intelligence of an 
American school-child of the fourth 
grade. Yet the faces were not unhappy. 


By Lily T. Joseph 


As one approaches the capital, climb- 
ing to the table-lands, the scene unfolds 
into enchanting beauty. The many 
cross-crowned chapels of the haciendas 
which rest upon the mountain sides 
and in the valleys lend a charm ot 
forgotten centuries; and recalling the 
Spanish Conqueror as he rode into this 
land of wonder and romance, | thrilled 
with the thought that the Story of the 
Cross first came to Mexico's people 
from the lips of a woman, the inter- 
preter of Cortez, Donna Marina, a 
maiden of the Aztecs. It is interesting 
to note that one of the largest ranches 
in the world was recently opened to 
small land-owners in the state of Chi- 
huahua. This is a distinct mark of 
progress; for heretofore there have been 
few small land-owners in Mexico. Be- 
tween the people of the market-place 
and the land barons “there is a great 
eulf fixed.” 

The city is sadly changed since the 
régime of Diaz. On the world-famed 
Avienda de San Francisco, where once 
the throngs of rich and fashionable rode 
in foreign motors and sumptuous car- 
riages, there are few handsome equi- 
pages to be seen. The soldiers who 
guard the National Palace, once smart 
in bright uniforms, for the most part 
now appear in shabby equipment. And 
there are no trees left standing on the 
Plaza of the Constitution, on which the 
Grand Cathedral faces. I was told that 
they were cut down by an order of the 
Carranza government. 

At El Monte de Piedad, the national 
pawnshop, which is a strong financial 
institution, long lines of the impover- 
ished people were seen selling their 
treasures for a song. A beautiful gen- 
tlewoman tendered me her diamonds; 
and there was an eagerness in her man- 
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Now there are no trees left standing where the Grand Cathedral faces 


ner which even her pride could not con- 
ceal. There were offered for sale here 
two rare paintings, which had belonged 
to Porfirio Diaz’s daughter, who was at 
one time the richest woman in Mexico; 
she is now destitute, and has retired to 
a convent to pass her remaining days. 
The dazzling white marble building 
which houses the American Consulate 
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Poverty and squalor proclaim the 
stand-still of the people 


was once the residence of a member of 
Diaz’s cabinet, who, with his family, is 
now a refugee in France. 

These are but glimpses of the sor- 
rows of revolution. 

The religion of the republic is 
Roman Catholic; and in my opinion it 
always will be. However, Protestant 
institutions are flourishing. Intelligent 
Catholics appear to favor the efforts of 
Protestantism, for the Protestants are 
doing an educational as well as a phil- 
anthropic work; and the need is so 
great that help from any source is wel- 
come. The Y. M. C. A. maintains its 
home in the city, and controls a café 
where American cooking can be had at 
fairly reasonable prices. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the city 
is well policed, there is a manifest feel- 
ing of insecurity and unrest. People 
seem to be waiting for they know not 
what. Everybody asks the question: 
How long can President Obregon last? 
Only Omniscience can answer. Any 
forecast of Mexico's future is nothing 
short of stupendous and presumptuous 
ignorance: for Mexico confronts prob- 
lems that are infinite and complex. 
She faces Bolshevik propaganda: igno- 
rance and superstition;, the treachery of 
factions breeding continuous revolution. 
But the thoughtful have hope that the 
government, once well entrenched, will 
be able so to stabilize conditions that 

(Continued on page 16) 
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What the Conference Did 


-The Naval Holiday 
Te Limitation of Armament Con- 


ference opened November 12 in 

the Continental Hall with official 
delegations present from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, China, Holland, 
Belgium and Portugal. 

Charles E. Hughes was chosen Chair- 
man, and John W. Garrett of Baltimore, 
Secretary General. 

Secretary Hughes in his opening ad- 
dress proposed: 

1. A naval holiday of ten years. 

2. That sixty-six capital fighting ships 
built and being built by the three great 
naval powers—Great Britain, the United 
States and Japan—be scrapped. 

3. That the ratio of naval strength 
between the three great naval powers 
be 5-5-3. 

4. That subsidiary naval craft be in 
equal proportion to the ratio fixed for 
capital ships. 

The proposition of the United States 
of America was a complete surprise to 
all delegates and visitors but was 
promptly accepted in principle by Great 
Britain and Japan. 

After some weeks of debate behind 
closed doors, an agreement was reached. 
Proposals 1, 3 and 4 were accepted. 


Owing to the fact that the Japanese’ 


were unwilling to include the new 
dreadnought Mutsu in the list to be 
scrapped, a readjustment was made, 
certain ships being substituted by each 
nation for those proposed for destruc- 
tion. The result is that each nation 
will retain a larger tonnage than pro- 
posed and reduction of armament is 
not so drastic as suggested by Sec- 
retary Hughes. In the main the 
original proposal may be consid- 
ered as adopted. The _ signatories 
to this agreement will be the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy, and the treaty will probably be 
known as the Five-Power Naval Arma- 
ment ‘Treaty. The most important 
phase of this treaty is that it stipulates 
that there shall be no more competitive 
naval ship building for the next ten 
years. And Mr. Hughes has declared 


that it positively “ puts an end to future 


naval competition.” 

Comment on this treaty indicates that 
the world at large regards the most sig- 
nificant factor in it to be the willingness 
of Great Britain, whose pride has been 
“the greatest navy in the world,” to 
take an equal position with the United 
States, the ratio being 5-5-3, Japan 
being allowed three-fifths as large a 
navy as Great Britain or the United 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 


States. Whether or not Mr. Hughes’s 
faith in the permanency of the arrange- 
ment is justified depends upon the 
world’s state of mind. 





RESULTS 


1. The Five-Power Naval Treaty— 
(a) A ten-year naval holiday. 
(b) Reduction of the navies of 
Great Britain, the United States 
and Japan by scrapping the 
equivalent of sixty-six battleships. 
2. The Four-Power Treaty— 
(a) Agreement to confer when dif- 
ferences arise. 
3. The Five-Power Anti-Submarine and 
Poison-Gas Treaty. 
4. The Yap Treaty. 
5. The Nine-Power Treaty dealing with 
Chinese Tariff. 
6. The Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing 
to respect Chinese integrity. 
7. Chinese-Japanese agreement returning 
Shantung to China. 
8. British agreement to return Wei Hai 
Wei to China. 


Four-Power Treaty 

HIS treaty was signed December 13 

by the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan and France, and was later 
amended to make clear that the respect 
which each signatory agreed to hold 
toward the insular possessions of the 
others did not apply to the mainland of 
Japan. Were it not for the fact that 
Japan and the United States disagreed 
upon Pacific policy, there probably 
would have been no conference. The 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which might en- 
gage Great Britain on the side of Japan 
in the event of a clash, was regarded by 
all the world as an indication that a 
great war might one day eventuate from 
the situation. The Four-Power Treaty 
abrogates that treaty and makes an 
agreement among the four nations with 
largest interests in the Northern Pacific 
that a conference shall be called to talk 
over any difficulties arising among any 
two of the signatories or between one 
signatory and another power. The dele- 
gates have interpreted the treaty to 
mean that no obligation is incurred be- 
yond conference. It obligates each sig- 
natory, however, not to attack the pos- 
sessions of another signatory power. 


Anti-Submarine and Anti- 
Poison-Gas Treaty 


HIS treaty lays down rules for war- 
fare and pledges the signatories to 
abide by them. “The object of the 
treaty,” said Mr. Elihu Root, in present- 





ing it, “is simple. It aims to make sure 
there shall never happen again whiat 
happened to the women and children 
of the Lusitania—murder upon he 
high seas.” It forbids attack upon m»r- 
chant ships. It allows search, and if 
any ship is found to be carrying con- 
traband material the crew and pass«n- 
gers are to be put in places of safvty 
before the ship is sunk. 

This sounds well, and is better th in 
nothing, but all the world knows t!< 
if another nation should run amuck 
rules will restrain it, and that its ene 
nations will feel driven to resort to a 
and all devices it introduces exactly 
the Allies used submarines, bon | 
dropping airplanes and poison gas, 
cause Germany did. There is but « 
effectual way to deal with these horrors 
and that is by outlawing them. That 
can only be done by all the nati: 
joining in one compact to that effect. 
A small number of nations could do 
no better, perhaps, and especially when 
they were unwilling to discard this 
form of war equipment themselves. 


a 


s 


77 


If five nations should agree to keep 
the Ten Commandments with reserva- 
tions suited to their peculiar needs, we 
should find a similar agreement. As a 
moral example it would be an improve- 
ment over a repudiation of the entire 
ten, but as a guarantee of the enforce- 
ment of those commandments it would 
not travel far. It is better to have this 
agreement than none, but little reliance 
can be put upon it to save the world 
from the atrocities committed in the 
name of civilized warfare in the Great 
War. 

“ Cynics,” said Mr. Root, “ have said 
that in the stress of war these rules will 
be violated. Cynics are always near- 
sighted and oft and usual the decisive 
facts lie beyond the range of their 
vision. We may grant that rules limiting 
the use of implements of warfare made 
between diplomatists will be violated 
in the stress of conflict. We may grant 
that the most solemn obligation as- 
sumed by governments in respect of 
the use of implements of war will be 
violated in the stress of conflict; but 
beyond diplomatists and beyond gov- 
ernments there rests the public opinion 
of the civilized world, and the public 
opinion of the world can punish. It 
can bring its sanction to the support 
of a prohibition with as terrible con- 
sequences as any criminal statute of 
Congress or of Parliament.” 

Yes, public opinion can punish, but 
how? Is it punishing any one now for 
the horrors of 1914 or 1918? Or is a!l 
the world suffering because both causes 
and effects were too enormous to he 
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averted by public opinion? The only 
safe place for submarines is the official 
scrap-heap, with world moral opinion 
standing guard. A little poison gas, a 
few submarines is the most immoral 
concession any peace conference can 
make. The “ cynics,” Mr. Root, are not 
infrequently right. Yet progressive- 
minded persons, realizing that the limi- 
tations of the Washington Conference 
prevented it from dealing with this 
problem in a large way, will be grate- 
ful for this crumb of comfort. But let 
none mistake the crumb for a loaf. 


Yap 

| ‘HE small but irritating disagreement 
# over the Island of Yap, which was 
th headquarters of Germany’s adminis- 
tr.tion of her Pacific interests, seems 
to have been amicably settled. The 
I-:and remains with the mandatories 
eiven to Japan, but with guaranteed 
cable and wireless rights to the United 
Siites of America. 


The Chinese Settlements 


(PYHESE agreements are comprised in 
a treaty between China and Japan, 
which will not be ratified by the United 
Siates, and probably two other treaties 
sizned by the nine Powers present. 

For a hundred years encroachments 
upon the integrity of China have been 
going on. Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Germany and Japan have been the guilty 
parties and China was unable to with- 
stand their methods. Her government 
was unstable, her governors were un- 
trained and her finances anything but 
modern. She has been involved in 
debts of various kinds and her sources 
of national income have been seized in 
payment, which has crippled her ability 
to progress in ordinary ways. The ac- 
complishments at Washington will give 
relief to the situation which was fast 
proceeding toward a dismembership of 
the old empire and a quarrel among the 
thieves concerning the spoils. 

Japan now agrees to make many con- 
cessions, including the return to China 
of Shantung, which it acquired chiefly 
as heir to German interests; but it will 
be remembered that Japan had agreed 
with Mr. Wilson to return Shantung. 
It now agrees in definite treaty to do so, 
but both agreements are contingent upon 
Chinese ability to assume competent 
control of the situation. China has 
some fine young men who would be a 
proud credit to any nation, but the fact 
remains that her government at home is 
insecure and her affairs are badly tan- 
vled. North and South China are not 
in accord and there is no firm hand at 
the helm. ; 

The agreements made resulted from 
two months of “ secret conversations ” 
between Japanese and Chinese dele- 
sates, presided over by Secretary 
Hughes and Mr. Balfour. That the two 


peoples have a better feeling for each 
other in consequence is the best result. 

The Chinese are a great and wonder- 
ful people. They are waking up, equip- 
ping themselves for self-defense against 
the many nationalities professing friend- 
ship, but all wanting and getting some- 
thing in return for their favors. The 
Japanese are a great and wonderful 
people. They awoke a half century 
before China did. They studied Euro- 
pean and American ways and in all 
they have done in China and seem to 
threaten to do, they have merely fol- 
lowed the example of those who got 
there before them. China is not yet 
on its feet; Japan has already grown 
strong and well-disciplined. For a time 
a disagreeable conflict has been averted. 

China had a grievance second only to 


the Shantung situation and by some 
Chinese held to be more menacing 
to China’s future—the twenty-one de- 


mands. These were presented on Janu- 
ary 18, 1915, with a Japanese army 
near, and when China was defenseless 
the Chinese Government granted these 
demands; but ever since, the Chinese 
people have protested before the world 
at large and at the Paris and Washing- 
ton Conferences that these concessions 
were obtained under false pretenses. 
These demands still remain in 
with the exception of minor adjust- 
ments. China has won much through 
her campaign of protest extending over 
seven years, but she has not gained 
what many of the people most want. 
If Japan is as sincere and honest as 
she professes, and if China is as able 
to take charge of her affairs as her in- 
trepid young diplomats believe. a real 
cure for one of the “* of the 
world may come. In any event, it is 
a great thing that the representatives of 
these two Oriental lands have sat down 
together and talked things over. 
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Kirby in the N. Y. World 


When Great Britain agreed to hand 
back Wei Hai Wei, it was like handing 
back a borrowed pin; there is neither 
credit due to Great Britain for the act, 
nor much advantage to China. It sounds 
well but means little. 


The Real Gains 
HE United States and Japan have 
eliminated the chief causes of fric- 
tion between them and either removed 
causes of war or at least postponed 
them. 

Great Britain 
Japanese Treaty 
better and safer 
Power Treaty. 

France and Italy, Belgium and Por- 
tugal neither gained nor lost. Russia 
was not represented and her interests 
doubtless suffered most, as Japan has 
made no concessions in Siberia. 

China has gained widespread sym- 
pathy, a recognition of her neutrality 


got rid of the Anglo- 
and replaced it with a 
agreement—the Four- 


and promises of valuable concessions. 

* Unquestionably,” says Mr. Balfour, 
chief of the British delegation. * the 
meeting in Washington has demon- 
strated the efficacy of the conference 
methods for the settlement of 
and undoubtedly it 


similat 


interna- 
tional disputes, 
will lead to many 
which will be a lasting achievement.” 
Mr. Harding has expressed satisfac- 
tion with the Conference and faith that 
the differences which divide nations 
may be transformed into 
derstanding through — the 
method. , 
The Washington Conference was char- 
acterized from the first by good feeling. 
Its delegates have gone away from it 
with friendly relations and with a re- 
lieved sense of definite good achieved. 
It dealt with few nations and a limited 
region. yet these problems occupied 
three months. Washington had a man 
at the helm with a clear head, a will and 
Other conferences will suc- 


conferences. 


friendly un- 


conte rem 


a program. 


ceed when they have similar. definite 
direction, and fail when they do not. 

The written achievements of a con- 
ference are often not its best results. If 
the Washington Conference leads to 


the substitution of talk for shots, it will 
indeed have been “ epoch making.” as 
the Japanese and the British chiefs of 
delegations say it has been. 


The Senate 

LL treaties to which the United 

States is a party must be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. Will 
the Senate ratify? There is little con- 
tention in anv treaty except that be- 
tween China and Japan, which does not 
come before the Senate. There may be 
lurid oratory, but the Senate will cer- 
tainly ratify. 


An event in history has come and 
gone, and it promises a better and a 
safer world. Three months of hard. 


nerve-racking effort have been put into 
it. The men who sat around the horse- 
shoe conference table were the ablest 
their governments could appoint. Let 
the world in general and this nation in 
particular be grateful to them. 

In the next number Mrs. Catt will sum up 
“ What the Conference Did Not Do.” 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


Washington, February 3, 1922. 
VERY human interest here is 
, shadowed by the Knickerbocker 


Theatre disaster. Washington is 
a community; so much so that such a 
calamity eats into the heart of the city. 
It was the neighbors’ son, or their son- 
in-law, or intimate friends, or personal 
relatives and acquaintances who were 
killed in what is now regarded by some 
as an accident due to faulty construc- 
tion and slack technical knowledge on 
the part of inspectors. It was a great 
toll to take. Mere figures hardly con- 
vey the story. For days the city saw 
a procession of hearses. Ministers and 
undertakers could not accommodate the 
bereaved except by crowding and 
hurried ministrations. 

Moreover, a sea of slush and high 
heaps of mud-covered snow blocked 
the gutters, filled the streets, and made 
traveling almost impossible throughout 
the emergency. This was the culmina- 
tion of dissatisfaction with the facilities 
of the government of the District of 
Columbia. President Harding when in- 
terrogated on the subject reminded his 
questioners that after all Washington 
was governed by a commission, and 
the commission form of government 
was coming to be recognized as efficient 
and desirable. But this did not make 
the District any happier. For years it 
has been the custom here to regard Dis- 
trict affairs in the light of the activities 
of the little red schoolhouse in the 
woods. When there was nothing else 
to do, Congress could put in a day at- 
tending to District affairs, and that day 
was a signal for general desertion of 
the floor, or close attention of indi- 
vidual members to personal corres- 
pondence. 

Neither in government, nor in edu- 
cation, art, or anything else is Wash- 
ington the capital of the nation, as 
Paris and London are the centers of 
national progress. Washington divides 
with New York, with Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco, and only when some 
emergency occurs which lays the capi- 
tal before the whole country is it re- 
vealed in its undeveloped and neglected 
state. Instead of having the best street- 
cleaning system, and the most up-to- 
date facilities, it has only a meager 
outfit. The following happened as 1 
write: 

“Is this the Street Cleaning Depart- 
ment of the District? ” 

“ Yas, sir! ” 

“Ts the Chief Clerk there, or some 
one in authority? ” 

“No, sir. Only I is here, the tele- 
phone operator. The others is out 
tending to cleaning the streets.” 

No one could criticise the enterprise 


OLITICAL dissension, rather than leg- 

islative accomplishment, has marked the 
last fortnight of Congress. Leaders in the 
House of Representatives desire to finish 
the work by June 1, but the session is 
likely to be prolonged far into the summer 
due to Senate delays. 


Considered in the Senate 
Appropriation bill for support of the 
Treasury. 
Finance Committee continued considera- 
tion of the tariff bill, particularly its chemi- 
cal schedule. 


Introduced in the Senate 

Senator King: A resolution advising the 
President that it was the sense of the 
Senate that the United States naval force 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo should be 
withdrawn, and interference with the finan- 
cial and political affairs of these countries 
discontinued. 

Senator Lenroot: A _ bill embodying the 
results of the investigation of agricultural 
problems, particularly the credit situation, 
by a joint Congressional Committee. 

Legislation creating a Federal coopera- 
tive marketing board and providing for or- 
ganization of cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations, the board to be appointed by the 
President. By Senator McCumber, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. 

Bill permitting organization of agri- 
cultural pools for making agricultural loans. 
Senator Sheppard. 

Amendment to the Federal farm loan act 
under which the Government could make 
loans on irrigation projects. Senator Pitt- 
man. 

By Senator Capper, a resolution for an 
investigation of the Knickerbocker Theatre 
disaster. 

Passed by the Senate 

Allied Debt Refunding Bill. This bill 
met considerable Democratic opposition, led 
by Senator Simmons. 

Resolution introduced by Senator Robin- 
son, Dem., for the investigation of charges 
of the use of official influence in civil serv- 
ice appointments. 

Bill for the support of the Treasury De- 
partment carrying provision of $500,000 
for the erection of a much-needed archives 
building. 

Directing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to order railroads to issue inter- 
changeable mileage books throughout the 
country. 

Legislation substituting electrocution for 
hanging in the District of Columbia. Sena- 
tor Dial. 

Norris resolution requesting the Attorney 
General to advise the Senate whether the 
Department of Justice contemplated anti- 
trust action against the International Har- 
vester Company. 

A resolution calling upon the Attorney 
General to furnish information regarding 
all phases of government prosecution under 
the war-time espionage laws. 


Considered in the House 

Appropriation bill for government estab- 
lishments. 

Resident Commissioner of the Philippines 
condemned the report of General Wood 
from the Philippines, which in effect ad- 
vised against independence for the Islands at 
this time. 

President Harding asked for an appro- 
priation of $100.000 for additional em- 
ployees in the Civil Service Commission to 

(Continued on next page) 


of this department in deserting its desks 
and taking to the field, but the situation 
explains a great deal. Washington is 
not an example for the country. 
Heaven help the country, if it were! 

In the height of the impasse and the 
city’s sorrow, it was a heartening sig! 
to see the volunteer nurses in gre: 
coats and arctics trudging through the 
snow up Sixteenth Street to the theatre 
scene; also skidding through the snow 
and slush in the auxiliary motor corp:. 
Women did magnificent work. Fireme 
stood their ground and played the 
human end as hard as they hauled at 
the hose. A woman lifted her hea: 
through the mass of débris and asked 
a fireman to go out and telephone t» 
her mother that she was still conscious. 
He went immediately. It wasn’t his 
business. He was there to extricate. 
But technicalities, red tape and politics 
melted before this appalling scene. 
And what is left in the minds of Wash 
ington women is this: One man 
gambled on the factor of safety. Ninety- 
five lost their lives. Over a hundred 
were hurt. 

The disaster drove a wedge in the 
Senate, sharpened the tone of the upper 
house and swung it suddenly into a 


re 


more human note. The Senate is 
changing. I sat in the gallery yeste1 


day and looked down upon what seemed 
to be a rapidly shifting assembly, all 
the more noticeable in so adamant a 
body. Senator “Pat” Harrison was 
standing in the front seat on the Demo 
cratic side giving Republican regulars 
a piece of his mind about the President’s 
appointment of Senator Kenyon to the 
Federal Bench. 

Senator Harrison has made himsel! 
the Democratic nagger for Republican 
deeds. Only a short time ago he was 
the new man from Mississippi, who 
sat in the back row, demure and re- 
strained. His novitiate is over. Mar- 
shalling whatever unpleasantness there 
is abroad that can be turned into 
political capital, he flays his opponents. 
He suggested in a tantalizing way that 
the President had appointed Senator 
Kenyon to the judicial office in order 
to remove him as the efficient leader 
of the agricultural bloc. 

Whether this is true or not—and it 
sounds exaggerated in view of the 
fact that Senator Kenyon has been on 
the President’s mind for some time as 
an able and progressive citizen who 
would do honor to such an office—it 
only leaves a perhaps more aggressive 
man than Kenyon to direct the bloc 
—Senator Capper of Kansas. Senator 
Capper has the farmer on his mind to 
the exclusion of nearly everything else. 
Senator Kenyon was well rounded in 
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his progressivism, and as active in the 
interests of welfare legislation for other 
classes; a thinker and a rare type of 
legislator with an unusually balanced 
mind. He will be missed in the Senate, 
and particularly by all here who are 
working for progressive legislation. 

As I wrote in my last letter, the 
House of Representatives has become 
impatient at the delay in the Senate. 
The House would like to put in its hard 
work now and be able to adjourn in 
June. The outlook is unpromising. 
The Washington Conference is about 
over and the Senate now will face the 
avalanche of treaties resulting, in ad- 
dition to its own unfinished program. 

These treaties, discussed in another 
part of the magazine, are likely to en- 
cross the Senate for months, and to 
engender more opposition from Sena- 
tor Borah and his followers than has 
been in evidence so far. The last in- 
stallment of them was presented at the 
plenary session of the Conference of 
February 1. 

Senator Borah has been waiting to 
study all the treaties and agreements 
before deciding upon the details of his 
opposition, and he will be the strongest 
opponent. He has said that he per- 
sonally will vote against them. How 
much farther he will go will be de- 
termined after he examines the docu- 
ments. Senator Borah’s measure will 
be the extent to which the conference 
has carried out the disarmament pol- 
icy. If he considers that it has done 
commendable work in this field, then 
this will temper his attitude toward the 
tréaties. World disarmament, in his 
mind, is a far more vital proposition 
than a generation of treaties. 

Borah will stand out more than ever 
in the Upper House now that Senator 
Kenyon has left. The Senator from 
Iowa was a strong supporter of the 
progressive legislation for which Borah 
continually fought. There is likely to 
be a realignment, in which the pro- 
gressive bloc may be strengthened or 
even more isolated. The next few 
weeks will tell. 

Nothing brings out the independence 
of a solon like the bonus. There are 
few Senators who dare to come out 
flatly against it; even Senator Kenyon 
and Senator Capper will talk vehe- 
mently about the necessity of reducing 
the national tax, but when the bonus 
proposition is brought up—that is 
something different. 

All kinds of proposals have been 
floating around Congress during the 
fortnight for financing the soldier 
bonus, even to a bill introduced in the 
House legalizing the sale of beer and 
light wines on the ground that a beer 
tax of twenty cents a gallon would 
provide enough Federal revenue to take 
care.of the bonus. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House is 
working on a straight bonus bill. In 
the Senate there has been a succession 


of attempts to put through the bonus 
legislation in the form of riders to 
other important bills, but without suc- 
cess. The last was Senator Simmons’s 
attempted amendment to the Foreign 
Debt Funding Bill, which failed a few 
days ago. 

It seems to be the disposition of the 
Senate to leave the bonus bill now to 
the House; or at least to await the 
House bill before originating any Sen- 
ate measure. The House Ways and 
Means Committee have been holding 
hearings. 

The Senate, on the other hand, is 
taking the responsibility for the so- 
called permanent tariff bill and lead- 
ers in the upper house have assured 
those interested in it in the House that 
the Tariff bill will be reported in the 


be applied to training and improvement of 
the personnel of applicants for examination. 

Democrats pushed amendments to reduce 
the amount to be spent upon repairing the 
White House and otherwise making house- 
keeping easy for Mrs. Harding—from 
$60,000 to $40,000. Vote lost. 

District of Columbia appropriation bill 
with special reference to the efficiency of 
District Government. 


Introduced in the House 

Bill calling for an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the relief of unemployed coal 
miners in West Virginia and Kentucky. 

A graduated tax on gifts, by Mr. Frear 
of the Ways and Means Committee—from 
one per cent on amounts exceeding $1,000 
to 25 per cent in excess of $10,000,000. 
Aimed at the fortunes of the “ idle rich.” 

Resolution calling for congressional in- 
vestigation cf charges that a campaign of 
propaganda had been carried on by Ameri- 
can interests for the purpose of discrediting 
the Obregon Government of Mexico. 


Passed by the House 
By a vote of 230 to 119 sent the Dyer 
anti-lynching bill to the Senate. 





Senate some time early this month with 
assurance that every effort will be made 
to have it passed during this session. 

“Miss Alice” of Oklahoma has not 
made herself any more popular dur- 
ing the fortnight by voting against the 
Dyer bill, which would make lynching 
a Federal crime with attendant penal- 
ties; the majority vf both Republicans 
and Democrats in favor of the measure 
being large—230 to 119. Miss Rob- 
ertson has seemed to lean backward in 
an effort not to align herself with so- 
cial legislation, for some curious rea- 
son. One could understand a legislator 
who set himself against the wiles of 
lobbyists for Elysian measures, but her 
record when summed up will be a 
bucket of cold water on progressive 
legislation. 

The House has just adopted the Al- 
lied Debt Funding bill, which passed 
the Senate this week after long and 
sharp debate. It is well understood at 
the Capitol that neither Secretary Mel- 
lon nor President Harding thought too 

(Continued on page 17) 


First of Her Sex in the Field 
of Film Production 


OMEN have directed films, writ- 
ten them and designed for 
them. They have assisted in 


the laboratory with the technical work, 
and consulted with art directors and 
title writers. But Cathrine Curtis is the 
first woman to enter the field of motion 
picture production, as distinct from di- 
rection. The producer is the one who 

















Photo by Alfred Cheney Johnston 
Cathrine Curtis 


raises the funds, organizes the company, 
hires directors, camera man, scenario 
writer, star, cast, and then serves as a 
storm center for all the ensuing activi- 
ties. And after that he tops off by ar- 
ranging for distribution of the finished 
picture. 

Cathrine Curtis, who does all this, 
shifted the scene for herself from an 
exclusive boarding school in a New 
York suburb to a ranch near Phoenix, 
Arizona, where for six years this young 
and pretty tenderfoot gave the old 
ranchers sufficiently stiff competition at 
raising fruit and alfalfa and driving 
trucks to market. 

It was while she was at Phoenix that 
she got her introduction to motion pic- 
tures. She was crossing the porch at 
the country club one day when a man, 
seeing her, rose abruptly. “ There goes 
Sammie Lane in the flesh,” he muttered 
—and sought an immediate introduction 
to the girl who typified his favorite 
character in the novel he was about to 
film. He was Harold Bell Wright. 
With much difficulty Miss Curtis was 
induced to accept the part, and she un- 
dertook it more or less as a joke. But 
the details of production and photoplay 
interested her absorbingly, and she col- 
laborated with Mr. Wright on most of 
the details of production. This was the 
beginning of a career that carried her 
in a few years to the point where she 
has a company bearing her own name. 
Her latest picture of importance is 
Ralph Connor’s “ The Sky Pilot.” 
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K:ditorially Speaking 


The Bonus Question 


OW does the country feel about the proposed Federal 
bonus to all soldiers and sailors who served in the 
World War? Are people generally in favor of giving 

them a cash bonus? Have they counted the cost? Are 
they willing to increase the taxes they pay sufficiently to 
meet this cost? 

These are questions which people would do well to ask 
themselves without delay, and Congress should be informed 
decisively of their wishes, whatever they are. 

The Veterans Compensation Measure is the next one slated 
by leaders to be passed by Congress. It is said that both 





Whatever is done now by Congress should be planned 
wisely, with a view to the needs of the future, which will 
inevitably be increasing with the years. Everything for the 
legitimate needs of the men who served, but nothing to bol- 
ster up political fortunes.—c. F. B. 


What Are Jails For? 


EARCHING questions in regard to the housing of 
prisoners are being asked in both Chicago and New 
York. In Chicago the Woman’s City Club, though en- 
dorsing the campaign for a new Cook County jail, urges 
the importance of studying jails—their purposes and what 
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Republicans and Democrats are for it and it is predicted 
that the bill will pass both houses by a large majority. 

If the bonus measure is going to be adopted it is well to 
face the facts of how that payment will be met and not delude 
ourselves with pleasant dreams. Whatever the cost the bonus 
will have to be paid out of the people’s pockets. 

The estimates run-from one and a half billions to over 
five billions of dollars. The estimated minimum cost for 
the first year is $850,000,000 and two billions of dollars for 
the first two years. The expenditures of the present fiscal 
year, without the bonus, according to the last estimates, will 
be $3,967,922,366. 

The Congressmen who have been talking about the bonus 
being paid out of the foreign debts are proposing an impos- 
sibility. The country knows by this time that ‘even the inter- 
est on most of these debts cannot be paid for several years, 
certainly not early enough to be used for this purpose. 

There is no question of the debt which the nation owes to 
the veterans of the war, and of its desire to meet its obligation 
generously; but does the bonus meet the needs of the case? 
What is proposed in Senator McCumber’s bill is a maximum 
of $500 for home service, or $625 for oversea service, paid 
in quarterly instalments of $50. Will $50 a quarter paid 
over a period of two and a half years be anything more to 
the average man than pocket money to be spent as it comes 
in? Will it add materially to his permanent welfare and 
that of his family? Is this plan the wisest that the nation 
can devise to meet its obligations? 

One provision of the proposal is of a more helpful and 
self-respecting character. It is the provision that a single 
payment may be made of $700 or $875 to be used to purchase 
or improve a home. 

Undoubtedly the country wishes everything possible to 
be done for the disabled soldier—in hospital care, in voca- 
tional training, in rehabilitation in every form. Colonel 
Forbes is reported to have said that the Veterans Bureau 
is spending now at the rate of nearly $500,000,000 a year. 
The House Appropriations Committee has recommended an 
appropriation of $377,474,620 for the next fiscal year. The 
peak of disability has not yet been reached and it is expected 
that many more than the 100,000 men who are now training 
will enter training in the future. What effect will the cash 
bonus have on the appropriations for the disabled men? 
Will it not inevitably cut down the help that would other- 
wise be given to them? 

Another fact should be faced. Whatever is done now is 
only the beginning of the payments which the nation will 
be called on to meet. In 1865, pension payments totaled 
$8,542,885. Thirty-three years later, in 1898, just before 
the Spanish War pensions were added, the 85,986 names of 
pensioners of 1865 had increased to 993,714. In 1919, 
fifty-three years after the close of the Civil War, the sum 
paid in pensions was $222,159,292, the largest in the history 
of the country, and in 1920 533,729 pensioners were still 
enrolled. 


kinds of building best serve those purposes—before mak- 
ing definite recommendations. Myra Louise Parsons, in the 
Club Bulletin for January, points out that “most of the 
persons in the county jail are not there because they are 
proven guilty of any crime, but because, not being able to 
provide bail, they are waiting for trial. The report of the 
Chicago Crime Commission showed that 90 per cent of the 
inmates during one year are not under sentence but await- 
ing trial. The law’s delays are long and the vast 
majority of these prisoners go free. Would it not be bet- 
ter,” the writer suggests, “to have a different type of build- 
ing in which these people can await trial, separated from 
those who are convicted and serving sentence? ” 

In New York the situation is particularly bad with regard 
to girl offenders; they are held over night on Blackwell’s 
Island pending arraignment in Manhattan courts, and that 
means not only the stigma of having been on “the Island ” 
but transportation to and from the courts locked in prison 
vans with hardened criminals. Many of these prisoners, 
too, are merely waiting trial, and prove innocent. Many 
are first offenders—for instance, girls whose natural wish 
to make themselves attractive has led them into shoplift- 
ing. The proposal here, made by Mrs. George W. Loft, 
honorary Deputy Police Commissioner, is for a correction 
center in Manhattan housing a woman’s court and detention 
quarters. 

These measures seem a matter of only ordinary decency, 
not to mention humanity—a matter certainly of enlightened 
self-interest. Why must such obvious steps toward social 
well-being be as difficult as they usually are? The aims 
of government ought to be just the great fundamentals of 
securing the safety, the health—all kinds—and the happi- 
ness of society. But with the necessary machinery, the 
unnecessary red tape, the vicious twists of politics, and the 
multiplicity of selfish interests, none of these aims is simply 
attained. With women’s fresh viewpoint in political and 
civic affairs women should be able to force some short cuts; 
once seeing a course as human and right, they should go 
on the theory that what should be can be. And a proposi- 
tion such as these and similar jail situations offer, is a good 
place to apply the conviction. 





About Wyoming 

HE Citizen has hurt the feelings of some of its Wyom- 

ing readers, and it is very sorry. For no one has 

better reason than the Citizen to know the splendid 
record of that state for law enforcement, education, good 
government in general; not to mention the fact that it was 
the first to confer the vote on women. Remember how hap- 
pily in those early days that fact was coupled with the 
state’s established record for the smallest amount of crime, 
illiteracy, idiocy, poverty? No, Wyoming deserves all 
praise for its high place in civilization, and the very fact 
of its resenting a reflection on one small spot in its midst 
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is a sign of a fine responsible state pride. It would be a 
great thing if there were in all states the same sense of 
responsibility. What happened was this: 

Last July we published a contributed article by Honoré 
Willsie in our department, “ What the American Woman 
Thinks.” The point of Mrs. Willsie’s contribution was that 
with the coming of economic independence for women, they 
could for the first time in the world’s history speak the 
truth, and that what they would say and do under these new 
circumstances would be the world’s greatest news. Having 
only recently returned from a winter in Wyoming, Mrs. 
Willsie took as an illustration of backward conditions, a 
community, and especially one family, in the valley where 
she had lived. It was the characterization of this commu- 
nily that Wyoming readers resented. First, it seemed to 
them to carry implications against the whole state and later, 
alter taking the trouble to locate and visit the valley, they 
reported very different findings from Mrs. Willsie’s—ad- 
mitting one “outlaw family” (from New York!—no, we 
don’t need to worry, New York will not rise up in indigna- 
tion), and denying the reality of all else described. 

‘or several reasons the Citizen had not challenged Mrs. 
\\ illsie’s editorial. First, in this department of contributed 
editorials the writers, all of them leaders in their several 
lines, are free to say exactly what they think on whatever 
subject they choose; otherwise, the department would be a 
farce—could not, indeed, exist. So the appearance of an 
editorial does not at all imply the Citizen’s endorsement. 
as we said explicitly in several numbers when introducing 
the department. Further, Mrs. Willsie, who is beyond all 
question an American novelist of real distinction, had not 
only come from Wyoming but had previously spent long 
periods in the far West on engineering projects, not casually 
hut for purposes of serious study, and her Western novels, 
‘Still Jim,” “ Lydia of the Pines,” “‘ The Forbidden Trail,” 
etc., are books of standard, permanent values. Even if she 
had not been personally known to us, her reputation would 
have been enough to quiet any doubts that might have 
risen. 

After the publication of the editorial two letters of pro- 
test came in from women of high standing in the social and 
civic life of Wyoming—the first one with a request that 
it should not be used in any way, the second directly ask- 
ing Mrs. Willsie to name the valley she had characterized. 
This letter, not only because it asked a question which only 
she could answer, but in accordance with the conventional 
fair-play procedure in such cases, was sent to Mrs. Willsie. 
Through such a series of mishaps as sometimes grotesquely 
heaps up about one small bad beginning—the loss of the 
letter, a wait for another promised letter of protest, a mis- 
understanding between this office and a kind friend in 
Wyoming (who showed the patience of Job)—the letter 
of protest by Mrs. Taliaferro was not published until De- 
cember. It still asked the name of the valley. 

To this, two issues later—again in accordance with the 
rules of the game—Mrs. Willsie published an answer, say- 
ing that she couldn’t take back what she had said because 
she had said what she saw, but that she had no intention, 
in picturing one small spot, of reflecting on a whole state, 
and deeply regretting that she had written the article at all. 

Since then, a correspondent of the Wyoming State Tri- 
bune, quoting from all three articles, has added his denials 
of the existence. of any such community as Mrs. Willsie 
describes “in any of the superb valleys of Wyoming or 
anywhere else in these United States.” And now comes a 
final bit of testimony from Wyoming about an alleged 
Western temptation often yielded to. It is a generous thing 
to offer it for publication: 

“T really enjoy the Woman Citizen. If every woman read it 
there might be less gossip. Mrs. Willsie might not have such a 
tale to tell. I find upon investigation that some of the women had 
old her the stuff she based her article upon. They wish they hadn’t 
now since other articles have appeared along the same scandalous 


lines. I am glad to see Mrs. Taliaferro’s protest. Why, do you 
suppose, would a woman who poses as an ardent Americanization 








enthusiast deal such a blow to Americans as Mrs. Willsie? I can- 
not understand it. I think we folks got the answer to 
Bobbie Burns’ prayer. But that is all past, we have another new 
year, we can hope for better things than slanderous tales against 
us, and also we can hope that this will be a lesson to those of 
us who delight to mislead tenderfeet.” 

Which makes it unanimous; something for each of us to 
learn. Mrs. Willsie in her apology admitted she had learned 
something, a spokesman from Wyoming hopes certain Wyom- 
ing people will learn not to blacken their state themselves, 
and this part of the Citizen staff has learned—in addition 
to a greater watchfulness—a deepened respect for the fine 
way in which regular folks behave under the stress of hurt 
feelings and indignation.—v. R. 


Bring Uncle Sam Up to Date 
HE provision for reclassifying Federal Civil Service 
employees made in the Lehlbach bill. which has re- 
cently passed the House, will give much needed relief 

to a situation which has been growing very acute. 

For many years the dissatisfaction over the Federal Gov- 
ernment as an employer has been growing. Salaries paid 
have been from a fourth to a half less than the prevailing 
rate paid by private business. Employees engaged in the 
same class of work have received salaries varying often 
hundreds of dollars: inexperienced employees have often 
been paid much more than those with years of experience. 
The labor turn-over has grown to the point where in some 
technical departments the number of resignations in a yeat 
has been more than the total number of positions. 

The last attempt to standardize Federal employees was 
made in 1854. and titles and salaries have remained un- 
changed for certain classes of employees since that time, 
except that a small war bonus was added to their pay. 

The Lehlbach bill reclassifies Federal positions, provides 
for salaries adjusted to efficiency and importance of work 
performed; establishes efficiency ratings and promotions, 
with minimum standards below which dismissal follows the 
inability to make eood, and accepts the pring iple of equal 
pay for equal work without regard to sex. 

These are all reforms which have been long overdue. 
the Senate Committee contemplates the addition of others 


and 


G. F. B. 
Our First Woman Diplomat? 


NE of the few fields in which a woman can still be a 
pioneer is diplomacy, and Miss Lucile Atcherson has 
fair prospects of being the first woman in our Gov- 

ernment’s diplomatic service. Miss Atcherson has had an 
excellent training for such a post; for she added to a sound 
education at the Columbus School for Girls. Smith College 
and Chicago University two or three years of active suffrage 
work, and to that about four years in France. First she 
was private secretary to Miss Anne Morgan: then General 
Executive Secretary of the American Committee for Devas- 
tated France—at Chateau-Thierry. Blérancourt: 
and both Executive Secretary and Directress of the General 
Headquarters of the American Committee at Paris. Her 
leaves of absence she spent in half a dozen countries of Eu- 
rope, and since her return she has been studying interna- 


Soissons. 


tional law. 

Miss Atcherson has successfully passed the first part of 
her Civil Service examination and now awaits only that part 
in which women and women’s organizations can assist by 
telling President Harding, Secretary of State Hughes and 
Third Assistant Secretary of State Bliss that they approve 
of women entering this important branch of Government 
service and endorsing Miss Atcherson’s name. She has al- 
ready the backing of the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Ohio Women’s Republican Club, the National 
W. C. T. U., the American Association of University Women, 
Ambassador Herrick, and many other organizations and 
individuals. More letters, sent promptly. will increase the 
chances of her appointment. 
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The American Advisory Committee with 


“story of what the four women 

on the advisory committee to the 
conference on arms limitation have 
done to represent the views of women ” 
is that there is no story. 

They felt that they were not ap- 
pointed to represent women. They 
were appointed—“ thank Heaven! ” 
said one of them—as citizens, to repre- 
sent citizens. And this means, they 
think, that for the first time men are 
saying to women, “Come on in and 
work with us, side by side, and on the 
same terms.” It means, according to 
the women of the committee, that the 
age of chivalry has just begun. It 
means that at last women are “ peo- 
ple.” 

This committee of twenty-one per- 
sons, appointed to act as a clearing- 
house for information and advice in 
the interest of the United States, has 
considered and reported upon the naval 
holiday, chemical warfare, submarines, 
aircraft, land armaments. As to the 
views that the four women members 
took on these matters, no information 
is obtainable save this: It is known 
that the women as a group have not 
separated from the men on any sub- 
ject. They have been asked where 
they stood, what their advice has been; 
and they have returned the one answer 
—that they served only as members of 
the committee, and as such had no 
right to announce opinions. The com- 
mittee stood in the same relation to 
the American delegation as a lawyer 
to his client; and it would have been 
just as inappropriate and unethical for 
the committee to make public its recom- 
mendations to the delegation as for an 
attorney to make public his advice to 
his client. The men members did not 
do it. The women members did not 
do it. 

The duties of Mrs. Egan as executive 
secretary included an enormous amount 
of office administration. She sat day 
after day dictating answers to the let- 
ters and suggestions that came in by 
the hundred thousand. She acted also, 
of course, as secretary to the executive 


TT interesting thing about the 




















The Women Advisers 


By Marie DE MoNTALVO 


It was at the persistent request of women 
that four women were appointed on the Ad- 
visory Committee of the Washington Con- 
ference. In the photograph of the Com- 
mittee they are from left to right, Mrs. 
Martin Egan, Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, 


Mrs. Thomas G. Winter and Mrs. Charles 
Summer Bird. Miss Montalvo has inter- 
viewed these women for the Citizen. Do 


Citizen readers agree with what they say? 
Please tell us in short letters of comment. 


Pr} 


committee which discussed the reports 
of subcommittees before submitting 
them to the whole committee for final 
action. At the full meetings Mrs. Egan 
read all documents and, with the aid 
of a stenographer, kept the minutes in 
such form that practically everything 
that was said at the council table will 
be available for the interest and en- 
lightenment of the public. 

“The American delegation,” said 
Mrs. Egan in discussing the subject 
shortly before the Conference closed, 
“is so much better situated for testing 
public opinion within its own nation 
than are the visiting delegations that 
it would be discourteous to present the 
American argument prematurely. It 
is for this reason among others that 
the advisory committee has been espe- 
cially careful not to be guilty of any 
indiscretion—and the women members 
have been more than careful, for fear 
of the many who, if we had talked, 
would have said, ‘This is the inevit- 
able result; this is what the President 
gets for appointing women.’ 

“Then, too, we four women have felt 
that we had not so essentially dif- 
ferent a point of view to represent. 
The fathers of men are as interested 
in limiting warfare as are the mothers 
of men. The spirit of the whole 
United States, of its men and _ its 
women, is in opposition to war, to its 
economic burden, to its inhumanity. 
And the whole nation has been taking 
part in this conference. The people’s 
will has been regarded as more im- 


the four women 
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portant than any other consideration. 

“More interest was roused by the 
problems of submarines and chemical 
warfare than any other subject consid- 
ered. On the use of poison gases the 
womanhood of the nation was very em- 
phatic. The women on the advisory 
committee, too, steadily opposed con- 
sideration of anything but absolute 
abolition of this cruel practice as be- 
ing abhorrent to every human instinct, 
and demoralizing to the last degree. 

“‘ Since women are asking for a mes- 
sage from the four of their sex who 
have been appointed to this committee, 
let me say for myself just this: Let 
the women who favored a drastic dis- 
armament program curb their emotions 
and think constructively—and then let 
them consider whether their delegates 
were not right in refusing to weaken 
too greatly our defenses in a world 
still armed that has not outgrown its 
predatory instincts.” 

Mrs. Egan has been away from the 
United States for many years and is 
not in constant touch with the develop- 
ments of the woman movement here, 
as are the other three—Mrs. Winter, 
Mrs. Edson and Mrs. Bird. She has 
been amazed at its advances, and es- 
pecially at the growth in power of or- 
ganized bodies of women. 

Mrs. Winter, who, as President of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, heads a nation-wide organiza- 
tion of two million, feels that this con- 
ference has aroused more ardent in- 
terest on the part of women and comes 
closer to their hearts than anything she 
has seen within her lifetime. 

“It is felt as a vital thing by nearly 
every woman in the country,” she says, 
“and the letters that have kept pour- 
ing in show an intensity I have never 
seen before. You see, women took 
part in this conference of the nations 
for the first time on equal terms with 
men. We are ‘ getting into the game’ 
to kill the evils of militarism. For 
militarism, even when it does not mean 
actual warfare, means the misuse and 
the perversion of all the forces of 
civilization. 
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“Militarism takes science, which 
should mean enlightenment and prog- 
ress, and converts it into a power for 
destruction. It takes education, which 
should build, and uses it to teach the 
will and the skill to kill. It takes re- 
ligion and perverts it to justify de- 
struction. 

““We women must teach our daugh- 
ters and our sons alike to turn back 
science, education and religion into the 
channels that make for progress and 
development and for peace.’ 

Mrs. Edson also combines with her 
optimistic belief in the enormous bene- 
fit that will be derived from the con- 
ference, a feeling that the hope which 
it holds out should nevertheless not 
lull us into a false feeling of security 
out of which we might some time be 


rudely surprised. 
“Tt was a wise thing,” said Mrs. 
Edson, “ for the civilized nations of the 


world to restate the horror of using 
poison gases, bombing noncombatants 
and the abuse of the submarine, but 
it is most important that we do not de- 
lude ourselves into believing that any 
international agreement condemning 
the use of economical warfare will be 
the slightest protection if another in- 
ternational anarchist, such as Germany 
was, breaks loose. If this country 
neglects to keep abreast of the latest 
developments in chemistry, so that we 
can have exact knowledge of the pos- 
sible use of chemistry in warfare, it 
may mean, in the future, the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands, not only 
of our youthful combatants, but whole 
cities, containing women and children, 
as well. 

“The extended use of chemicals has 
its legitimate use, as, for example, 
the tear gas, which is being adopted 
by the police in many cities of this 
country temporarily to subdue the un- 
ruly without doing them real harm. 

“It is very important that we should 
keep balanced on this subject. The 
enormous correspondence received by 
the American delegation has brought 
out quite definitely the fact that there 
has been active, systematic propaganda 
condemning the use of chemical war- 
fare, but in reality going so far as to 
discredit not only the development of 
the chemical industry in this country, 
but especially the growth of the dye- 
ing industry. Of course, it is well 
known that the dye industry is so 
closely allied to the interests of chem- 
ical warfare that it is necessary only 
to turn a cock to the left instead of to 
the right, to produce implements of 
warfare instead of dye. 

“The evidence we have found, on 
examining the letters received by the 
Advisory Committee, points definitely 
to the fact that this propaganda is in- 
stigated primarily by German dye in- 
terests.” 

Mrs. Bird feels that although the 


women of the Advisory Committee 


were selected from the point of view 
of geographical representation rather 
than representation along sex lines, 
they were useful to the Advisory Com- 
mitteee primarily as representative of 
the people generally, and, secondarily, 
too, because there is a point of view 
among women which differs from the 
point of view of men because of their 
different occunation. 

“Tt is the same situation as when 
you find a husband and his wife work- 
ing together,” said Mrs. Bird. “He 
is not in a position to know whether 
the milk delivered at the back door 
every morning is in proper condition 
or not. His wife notices that it is not 
clean, and he complains to the Board 
of Health about it. Conversely, the 
husband may say to his wife, ‘ The 
women employees in my factory are 
dissatisfied.’ She is especially equipped 
to go with him and look the situation 
over and tell him the remedy.” 


The Earned Increment 


By Mary Vipa CLARK 
HE term “ life work ” is sometimes 
used as if it were a fancy name 
for earning a living, but, as a 
matter of fact, it frequently has no such 
amount of sense behind it. There is 
a fallacy in general circulation that 
women who work for a living neces- 
sarily earn a living and are self-sup- 
porting. Sometimes they are and some- 
times they are not. 
What is it to be self-supporting? I 
submit that it is not to live from hand 
to mouth, to scrape along in any one 
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year on what one manages to earn dur- 
ing that year. It is to earn enough dur- 
ing the years one is able to work to 
support oneself for the whole of one’s 
life. 

The choruses in Greek tragedy were 
fond of a sentiment to the effect that 
it is vain to judge a man’s life until it 
is finished. We cannot say whether we 
live a self-supporting life until we come 
to the end of it. If we are not laying 
up treasures on earth for consumption 
in our old age, then some one else is 
working, or has worked, or will have 
to work for our future support. Most 
women fancy that they are earning their 
living when they make two ends meet 
for a few years, but there is very likely 


to be a father in the background who 
is boasting of his daughter’s indepen- 
dence and at the same time quietly mak- 
ing provision for the last twenty years 
of her life, having already provided for 
the first twenty. 

Of course, when a girl is earning an 
allowance from her father—what one 
of my friends calls “a salary for liv- 
ing ”—her situation is a more rational 
one, for there is a tacit agreement be- 
tween her and her father that in view 
of her allowance being only about what 
she wants to spend as she goes along, 
her father will provide for her future 
support. But the woman who works 
for a salary has no such rational agree- 
ment with her employer. 

A man, on the other hand, expects 
not only to support himself for the rest 
of his life but to pay to the future the 
debt that he owes to the past. What his 
father spent on his education, he ex- 
pects to spend on his son’s, with interest 
on the investment; but a woman not 
only has no thought of paying to the 
future the debt she owes to the past, but 
generally expects to borrow of the fu- 
ture into the bargain. Between two 
such debts she blatantly proclaims her 
self-sufficiency, as if, with some one 
holding her feet and some one else hold- 
ing her head, she were to summon the 
world to witness how she supports her- 
self in the air. 

Of course this should not be, but it 
will be so long as we delude ourselves 
with the notion that it is satisfactory. 
Suppose we determine to draw on nei- 
ther the past nor the future, but to pay 
our debts to the past and to run into 
none for the future. Then indeed, we 
should look upon our present income 
in a new light. 

As we work at most for only about 
half our lives, each year must bring us 
not only enough to support us for that 
year, but enough to support us for an- 
other year when we are past earning or 
to pay for a year when we were being 
prepared to earn. Of course, we do 
not expect to pay our parents for what 
they have spent on us, but if we have 
no children of our own, we ought to be 
prepared to spend as much as that on 
the excessive children of other people. 
We ought to give to charity or educa- 
tion while we live or when we die as 
much at least as we owe for what we 
have received. 

But how can we do it? We cannot 
form unions to force up our salaries. 
There are too many scabs in the trades 
we take to; nor is that the attitude we 
can take toward our employers. We 
are not, many of us, working for capi- 
talists whose only motive is self-interest. 
Our employers are generally men and 
women who are interested in the things 
we are interested in and are working 
for the same ends. They are men and 
women like us—with the same capac- 
ity for appreciating human needs and 
values. 
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We cannot coerce them, but we can 
perhaps convert them, for they are intel- 
ligent and humane. We should point 
out to them that it is not creditable to 
them to take advantage of the operation 
of the law of demand and supply, and 
because they can get us to work for 
what is a sub-subsistence wage, to ac- 
cept our work for such a wage. We 
should show them that they must pay 
the cost of production as well as the 
cost of maintenance of those qualities 
of mind and heart that they require, 
and that as they are generally driving 
us at the pace that does not kill, unhap- 
pily, but exhausts in middle life, they 
must pay for our maintenance dur- 
ing those years after our present over- 
time work has landed us in premature 
senile decay. 

We must show them that ours is a 
bad case of that disease known as “ di- 
vine discontent” and that the remedy 
lies in their hands. We must say with 
the would-be charity worker when of- 
fered a position: “I am willing to do 
good for a living, but I’m not willing 
to do so much good for so poor a 
living.” 


Our Neighbor on the South 


(Continued from page 7) 


the nation may begin to move forward. 

In an interview with one of Mexico’s 
distinguished scholars, when I expressed 
to him the hope that the time had come 
when something might be done for the 
masses, he replied: 

“Madam, remain here for one year; 
study the situation, then return to me 
and give me your opinion. For, madam, 
there are fourteen million people in the 
republic, and only two million of these 
can read. One of these millions is edu- 
cated, but one-half of them are foreign- 
ers. Go back to your Americans,” he 
cried; “tell them, if they would help 
us, to bring to us ten million dollars of 
their gold that we may teach the people 
only to read; and that we may feed 
them one warm meal a day. Tell them 
to administer this fund through Ameri- 
can agencies. But remember, if my 
name be disclosed as the author of this 
interview, assassination is the price that 
I shall pay.” He bowed his head, say- 
ing: “Not in my generation, not in 
yours, can my people be lifted up.” 
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In a small way a promising move- 
ment has begun in the public schools 
of Mexico City. In May, 1921, a few 
of the school teachers conceived th 
idea of providing a breakfast for each 
school child. This was accomplished 
by means of a fund into which the 
teacher pays monthly a small percent 
age of his salary. In the first month 
operating under the plan, each mornins 
fifty-nine children were given a meal. 
consisting of two buns and a pint o 
sweetened milk. The fund grew s 
rapidly that during the month of Sep 
tember twenty-nine hundred childre: 
were daily rationed. 

Some of the schools are provide 
with a good system of shower-baths. hh 
the morning, when the children presen 
themselves at school, they are bathed 
fed and then lined up for the inspection 
of their hands and hair. The authori 
ties are mindful of the national fault 
procrastination, in placing school teach 
ers at the entrances of the buildings, ir 
order that they may chide the tardy 
ones, and impress upon them the disas 
trous influences of the “ manana” pol 
icv. 

‘The teachers are natives; but for the 
most part they are educated in the 
United States. The public schools of 
Mexico City, the normal schools and the 
National University, as well as the Na 
tional Conservatory of Music and the 
Art Academy, all maintain night schools 
which are open five nights in the week 
The study of English is compulsory in 
the fifth and sixth grades of all public 
schools. English is taught also in the 
industrial schools, and in all the night 
schools and in the prisons. 

Normal schools for girls and boys 
are separate institutions. They are well 
attended; but as there are only six 
grades in the public schools the stu 
dents are very young upon entrance into 
the normal institutions, and the average 
student graduates at about fifteen. 

It is noteworthy that, at present, there 
are in the National University one hun- 
dred and eighty girl students. Thirty 
of these are studying medicine, and 
three are pursuing the study of law. 
The Orphanage of the Federal District 
houses approximately eighteen hundred 
children. Formerly it was supplied 
with twenty teachers; but under the 
present administration the number has 
been doubled. All of these measures 
are being fostered by the President. 

Yet, viewing the mammoth task of 
education in Mexico, the effort seems 
weak and small. The ignorant millions 
crowd America’s borders, and the cry 
rings in our ears: “Am I my brother’s 
keeper? ” 

Realizing all these conditions, Amer- 
icans would do well to reflect seriously 
upon negotiations between this gov- 
ernment and Mexico. Unquestionably 
they too often reveal a policy for which 
certain of our big interests are respon- 
sible. Bluntly, the policy which 
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February 11, 1922 


they foster is this: Send our army 
into Mexico! Only a few of our 
American boys will be killed. If neces- 
sary shoot down the Mexicans; but 
protect our interests, that we may 
gorge and wax fat upon the wealth 
that we shall bring out of Mexico. 

The question of vital interest to Mex- 
What manner of man is he who 
now controls the situation? A 
happy circumstance gave the oppor- 
tunity for a close study of the 
resident. As I observed him, wear- 
ing his empty  coatsleeve crossed 
upon his breast and pinned to 

ie left shoulder, I saw the sol- 
dier in the man; for the President 

ist his right arm in battle. General 

)bregon has a strong face, and there 

- no hint of weakness nor of indecision 

i it; he is a man of the people, he rep- 

sents them; he desires to lift up the 

asses. But to do this he must hold 
iem under an iron rule and, at the 
ume time, vigilantly watch his own se- 
urity. Therefore millions of dollars 
1at under normal conditions would 
ompose a fund for education must be 
xpended in maintaining a large army. 

I saw the President at Chapultepec 

vith his devoted wife and sister, and his 
eautiful children; a hospitable host, 
kindly, quiet and dignified. I saw him 
n a great congress, heavily guarded 
and surrounded by his counsellors. His 
restless, watchful eyes betrayed his 
sense of ever-present danger. President 
Obregon stands out against his troubled 
background for judgment by the world. 
But the world musi remember that this 
man is plagued from without and from 
within: he is fighting to better the rela- 
tions of his people abroad, and he is 
fighting to preserve law and order at 
home. And always the spectre of in- 
trigue and of treachery stands just at 
his side: for he knows well that a 
change of dynasty in Mexico is but the 
signal for fresh revolution. 

Mexico, our neighbor, fascinating in 
her traditions, more beautiful than a 
poet’s dream, bleeding with the wounds 
of centuries, stands just at our door. 
She is asking of powerful America the 
question: Will you not lend your coun- 
tenance while we make our upward 
struggle? What will the answer be? 


ico 1s: 


Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 11) 


well of the bill, and it was only after 
the chairman of the House committee 
had conferred with the President that 
the bill as amended by the Senate was 
passed. 

In a few words, this bill creates a 
commission of five members, includ- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who would have authority to refund, 
or otherwise arrange for the payment 
of, the war debts which foreign gov- 
ernments owe the United States, debts 
which have been variously charac- 


terized lately as uncollectible, or col- 
lectible at a date so remote in the 
future as to be out of present calcula- 
tions so far as national revenue was 
concerned. The foreign debt amounts 
to about $11,000,000,000. Opposition 
was solidly Democratic with the excep- 
tion of Senators Borah, La Follette 
and Norris, who joined it. 

But the next important move in Con- 
gress will be the appearance of the 
Chief Executive, who now has on his 
desk matters of prime importance 
which he has said he would submit to 
that body in the near future. First, 
of course, are the disarmament treaties. 
It is more than likely that he will 
convey them in person. Second, there 
is the message on the shipping situa- 
tion and the future of the American 
Merchant Marine, a subject which the 
President intimated in his opening 


speech would be treated fully and spe- 
cifically in a special message to come. 

Moreover, he now has before him 
the preliminary report of his chairman 
of the Committee on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Government Departments, Wal- 
ter F. Brown, which undoubtedly will 
be communicated to Congress in com- 
ment or in fact. The subject of reor- 
ganization has sagged until at present 
it needs vigorous handling to revive 
it to anything like the fervor attending 
it early in the administration. Then 
economy in government operation and 
common sense applied to the business 
of government was a party pride and 
a considerable boast. The reorganiza- 
tion project is not popular with the 
departments themselves—not at all— 
but there remains what in effect 
the party pledge of better government 
at the source. 
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for short stories af distinction 


published during the past year, by 
Edward J. O’Brien—the accepted 
authority on the short story—in 
review of American 


his annual 


magazine fiction. 


In 1920 and 1921 only The Dial 


achieved the rating of 100%. 


This record is significant in that 
The Dial is the only American 
magazine which did not publish in 
1920 or 1921 a single mediocre 


story. 
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Again 
ONLY THE DIAL 


Among America’s leading magazines 
has been awarded the rating of 


100% 


The sole purpose of THE D1 is to bring the work of the artists who count to the people 
Among THE DIAL’s contributors are the following artists who distinctly count: 


As one who cares for Art and Letters you will care for The Drat—the one American 
magazine which is devoted exclusively to the creative arts. 


152 West 13th Street 





Rating by Percentage of Distinctive Stories * 


Per Cent 
1921-1929 
1. THE DIAL 100 100 
2 Midland . és 93 85 
3 Asia on . 90 
4 Harper's . . ete 74 7E 
Pictorial Review . : 71 6 
6 Century ... s* ‘ome 70 84 
7 Atlantic Monthly 65 95 
s Scribner's . ove 52 72 
9 All's Well ‘ err. -. 43 . 
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11. Good Housekeeping .... 28 , 
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14 Hearst's International 23 
15. Chicago Tribune ..... 22 
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33. Collier’s Weekly ....cecssese 5 25 
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Women Citizens at Work 





HE National League of Women 
Voters is heartily in favor of the 
removal of legal and political discrimi- 
nations against women. But the League 
believes that the proposed “ blanket” 
amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and the state “ blanket” bills are not 
satisfactory means to that end, because 
blanket legislation may seriously com- 
plicate the civil code and endanger pro- 
tective legislation for women already 
enacted. Legal opinions differ as to 
how far-reaching such a change would 
be. 

Several eminent authorities think that 
it would seriously involve the industrial 
protective legislation for women and 
girls and would threaten laws such as 
provide for the support of children by 
the father. 

The very differences of legal opinion 
on these points is one of the strongest 
arguments against blanket legislation, 
since it indicates clearly a controversy 
which will have to be taken into the 
courts and at best will mean expense, 
delay and anxiety on the part of those 
who believe that protective and welfare 
legislation should be upheld. 

The National League of Women Vot- 
ers in the platform adopted at two con- 
ventions has emphatically stated its be- 
lief in the importance of such legisla- 
tion for women and girls. Therefore 
the League of Women Voters cannot 
support the “ blanket” measures. 

Maup Woop Park. 


" Pipdecmnirag f schools for every 
4A county in Iowa is the program the 
Iowa League of Women Voters has be- 
gun to carry out. Selecting five coun- 
ties in which to begin, Mrs. Max 
Mayer, chairman of the American 
Citizenship Committee and state or- 
ganizer, began holding meetings and 
citizenship schools. During a week’s 
speaking in covering one county Mrs. 
Mayer addressed 2,400 people. 

The Iowa League begins the new 
year with a monthly bulletin of na- 
tional and state news. 





For Adoption or Home Care 


Two Armenian boys, brothers, 
eight and nine years of age, in per- 
fect health; their parents killed by 
the Turks; brought over by their 
aunt, who is married to a man un- 
able to support them 

They may either be adopted out- 
right, or taken into a household and 
educated until they are of age. 


For further information address 


Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
3 Monadnock St., Boston 25, Mass. 











ULL discussion by each branch 

league of measures which it wishes 
adopted by the West Virginia League 
of Women Voters as part of its legis- 
lative program for next year is advo- 
cated by the State President, Mrs. John 
L. Ruhl. “Learn to vote intelligently; 
become an asset to your state; support 
progressive legislation,” are some of 
the maxims the State League has 
adopted, while the slogan for the mem- 
bership campaign planned for this 
spring is: “A thousand members for 
the League in each county of West Vir- 
ginia.” 

For their political work the League 
is planning studies in municipal and 
state government. The League mem- 
bers are urged to begin the work of 
“persuading men of known ability and 
integrity in both parties to be candi- 
dates for the nomination for members 
of the State Senate and House of Dele- 
gates.” 


PEAKING before a meeting of the 

- League of Women Voters in a 
Southern city recently, the registrar 
mentioned that the first year women 
had the vote many men had paid the 
poll taxes for the womenfolk of their 
families, but this year are not doing so. 

Asked why, he replied that the men 
had paid the women’s poll taxes with 
the expectation of voting them to suit 
themselves, and were astonished to 
learn that the women couldn’t be con- 
trolled. So, as one indignant husband 
expressed himself: “If my wife isn’t 
going to vote the way I tell her to, 
I’m not going to throw away money to 
let her kill my vote. If she registers 
she'll have to spend her own money 
to do it.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the registrar when he 
was asked if the women themselves 
were registering. “ They pay their poll 
tax as if they’d been doing it for years.” 


NTERNATIONAL relationships and 

their influence upon various gov- 
ernmental questions were topics pre- 
sented during the school of citizenship 
which the Illinois League of Women 
Voters held in Chicago from January 
23 to February 5. The success of the 
school conducted last year, in which 
150 women devoted daily study to civic 
questions, has led to adoption of this 
work as a permanent part of the 
League’s state program. 

This year’s course was planned to 
be a sort of post-graduate course for 
last year’s students, and at the same 
time to give an understanding of the 
rudiments of citizenship work to new 
students. 


General Federation Notes 
By Lessige STRINGFELLOW READ 
HE creation of a national Commit- 
tee on International Relationships 
whose work will be promoting good fel- 
lowship and better understanding be- 
tween women of all countries was au- 
thorized by the board of directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at the recent meeting in Chicago. 
The first activity of the new commit 
tee will be the observance on May 30 
of an International Memorial Day, 
which it is believed will go far toward 
bringing about a feeling of interna- 
tional unity. All plans for this event, 
and also for the endorsement of a 
“world peace postage,” were left in the 
hands of the new committee. 


VERY miller in America is asked 

by the American Friends Service 
Committee, one of the two American 
relief agencies in Russia today— 
“ Hoover and the Quakers ”—to make 
a contribution of flour, and every 
farmer is asked to give at least one 
bushel of corn, to help save the lives 
of the fifteen million farmer peasants 
in the Volga who are now starving. The 
Friends have agreed to guarantee the 
transportation of all flour and corn to 
Russia and to see that it is properly dis- 
tributed for famine relief. 

The Friends’ campaign has received 
the endorsement of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the national 
President is issuing a letter to club- 
women in each state urging their sup- 
port. All supplies should be shipped 
to the Friends’ store room, care Eliza- 
beth Marot, Fifteenth and Cherry 
streets, Philadelphia. 


LUBWOMEN of Canada who num- 

ber one hundred thousand and who 
have recently organized into a Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes with Miss 
Isabel Noble, president, have been in- 
vited to send delegates to the biennial 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Chautauqua in June, 
when affiliation between the Canadian 
and American groups of women, asked 
for by Miss Noble in a recent letter to 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, will probably 
be effected. 

Miss Noble writes: “ Our organiza- 
tion is anxious to know if your organ- 
ization will not join with us in forming 
an international federation, the main 
object being to better women’s condi- 
tion on the farm, to bring town and 
country women closer in touch with 
each other, and to do everything to 
make women’s life broader. 
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ames McCreery & Co. announce many 
exceptional values at the February 
sales of “‘Master-Made” Furniture and 


Oriental Rugs 








How About the Sales Tax? 
By MaseL NEWCOMER 


Here is an argument against the Sales 
Tax by the associate professor of economics 
at Vassar. In the next issue Mr. Jules 8. 
Bache, a prominent New York banker and 
student of the taxation system, will present 
the affirmative arguments. 


HE ever urgent need of our Gov- 
T ernment for money, made many 

times more urgent by the war 
and its legacy of debt, has led to a 
search for new and _ comparatively 
harmless sources of revenue—a search 
which is hopeless from the start, since 
any taxes large enough to produce the 
needed revenues are large enough to 
be a serious burden on the taxpayer. 
But there are optimists in our Con- 
gress and among our financial experts 
who hold that a tax on general sales 
could be made to yield a large return 
without being felt by the taxpayer. 

In fact, one is led to believe that 
there would be no taxpayer, or rather 
that the original taxpayer would pass 
the burden on to some one else who 
would in turn pass it on or back, until, 
by some mysterious juggling, the tax 
would disappear. 

True, the sponsors of the sales tax 
do not argue in just this way, but they 
do claim that the manufacturer or mer- 
chant who pays such a tax can shift 
it to the purchasers of his goods, and 
that since every one is a purchaser of 


someone’s goods, and goods change 
hands many times, the burden becomes 
widely diffused; and if it reaches the 
final consumer in the form of ‘higher 
prices, which is doubtful, at least he is 
not conscious of it. 

Now a sales tax may take many 
forms, varying from a comprehensive 
tax on all sales, including even real 
estate, to a modest tax on retail sales. 

But any general sales tax imposes a 
charge of a small percentage of the 
value on all goods exchanged before 
they reach the consumer. And therein 
lies the injustice of the tax. Taxes on 
luxuries are a nuisance, but a tax which 
falls likewise on necessities is open to 
more serious charges. 

Some one must pay. The manufac- 
turer or merchant will usually pass it 
on to his customers by raising prices; 
and that will result in an undue burden 
on those of small means. And if in 
periods of business depression the mer- 
chant and manufacturer are unable to 
raise prices to cover the tax, then it 
will fall on them as an added burden 
when business is least profitable. 

A rate which is low enough to make 
such a tax tolerable would hardly 
yield sufficient revenue to justify the 
Government in setting up the elaborate 
administrative machinery required. 

The fact that a sales tax would 
throw a disproportionate burden on 
those of small incomes and small prof- 
its has made it unpopular, and Senator 


Smoot undertook a thankless task in 
standing sponsor for such a tax in the 
Senate. He first laid before the Senate 
Finance Committee the ambitious pro- 
posal to raise three billions of revenue 
from this source. But when it became 
clear that such a comprehensive sales 
tax would not be popular, he was 
forced to modify his plan. Three dis- 
tinct forms of the sales tax were of- 
fered in turn by Senator Smoot in the 
Senate, and in turn rejected, and the 
general sales tax did not appear in 
any form in the finance bill as it 
finally passed. 

But the sales tax is not a dead issue. 
A bonus bill has been introduced re- 
cently in the House, the expenses of 
which are to be met by an elaborate, 
and (so it is reported) “ painless” 
sales tax—a tax which apparently 
would amount at the very lowest to five 
per cent of the value of goods. 

The: fate of this and other bonus 
and sales tax bills which will undoubt- 
edly follow cannot be anticipated. 
There seems to be no other tax which 
has not long since been preempted for 
other purposes, and there is no tax 
which is “ painless.” But taxes falling 
only on people with net income are less 
of a hardship than those falling as well 
on people with none. And it is to be 
hoped that our financial problems may 
somehow be solved without the heavy 
taxation of necessities which the gen- 
eral sales tax would involve. 
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One Portland man has resolved to raise a 
full beard during the coming year, because, 
as he says, that is about all that is left 
to him that a woman can’t do.—Portland 
Express. 


World News About Women 











Investment 


Advice 


As we have no securities of 
our own to sell, women de- 
positors are always sure of 
receiving disinterested ad- 
vice on investment matters 
from the officers of the 


Columbia Trust Company. 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 

















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLEY VALE 
JAMAICA Puarn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 














YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY 


in the 
TEA ROOM, MOTOR INN, 
CAFETERIA & COFFEE SHOP. 


Let us organize your ideas, and di- | 
| rect your efforts in this fascinating |}| 


work through our INTENSIVE ||! 
TRAINING COURSES—Resident ||| 
and Correspondence. TEA ROOM ||| 


TRAINING ORGANIZATION. 
Suite 1522, 33 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
City. Helen M. Woods, Director, 


Former Employment Manager, New ||| 














York’s six largest hotels. 

















LLE. KEINGAERT, of Gheluvelt, 
Belgium’s first woman mayor, 
whose election the Citizen announced 
in the October 22 issue, has set an exam- 
ple in her country which recently has 
been followed by three other women. 
Mlle. Isabelle Segers has been elected 
mayor of Apples, Madame de Bruges 
of Gerpinnes, mayor of Weilemm, in 
the province of Namur, and Madame 
Cartier-Renard of Thimongies, Tournai. 
Mme. Cartier-Renard’s election is par- 
ticularly interesting because she has 
succeeded her brother, who was killed 
during the war, but is merely filling this 
office until his son is old enough to take 
his place—the post having been held 
for several generations by some mem- 
ber of the same family. 

Madame Spaak-Janson, whose elec- 
tion recently as the first woman Sena- 
tor in Belgium has been widely her- 
alded, is the wife of a well-known 
dramatic author, who is a director of 
the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels. 


HAT bogey, a women’s political 

party, seems to have made a be- 
ginning. It hails from Chicago, and 
has filed incorporation papers under 
the name, “Roosevelt Progressive 
Party,” committed to nominate or sup- 
port candidates who are “not subject 
to domination by invisible govern- 
ments, or to the control, dictation and 
domination of political bosses.” The 
Women’s Roosevelt Republican Club is 
objecting to the new name, and may 
put a spoke in the wheel. 


HE third woman to be elected a 
member of the British House of 
Commons is Viscountess Windsor, who 
is a Conservative from the Ludlow 
division of Shropshire. Lady Windsor 


is only twenty-five. 


CHARMING tribute recently has 

been paid to the women of Amer- 
ica by a group of French club women 
in New York City, in the presentation 
of a replica of the Dubois statue of 
Jeanne d’Arc, which has been placed 
on the most beautiful site in Meridian 
Hill Park, Washington. This statue is 
a copy of the one by Paul Dubois 
which was given to the city of Rheims 
in 1889 and today stands in front of 
Rheims Cathedral. Only one other 
copy has ever been made and it is now 
in Paris. 

Le Lyceum is the name of the Club 
which has presented this statue me- 
morializing the 510th anniversary of 
the birth of the Maid of Orleans; and 
its founder, Madame Carlo Polifeme, 
chose it for presentation as emblematic 
of the glory of womanhood. 


ig Denmark the women employees at 


the Royal Dockyard have the same § 


rights as men and the same chances for 
advancement. 


LEVELAND, Ohio, is following the 

example of London and Paris and 
not that of New York in admitting 
women to its symphony orchestra, of 
which Nicolai Sokolof is conductor. A 
first and one second violinist and a 
flutist are women, a fact which New 
York City papers at the recent concert 
eiven by the Cleveland orchestra not:d 
with some surprise. 


RS. ROXIE S. KIRBY is the on! 
woman assessor in Wyoming, a) 
one of the few in the world. And in 
Jackson, Wyoming, that little town 
famed for its woman government, Mrs. 
Hattie Brody is reported to be making 


Qu 


a living as Wyoming’s only woman 
barber. For a third item, there is 
Marguerite Lindsley, who served as 


ranger in the Yellowstone Park last 
summer so efficiently that she has been 
appointed again for next year. Curi- 
ously, she is not related to the Miss 
Lorraine Lindsley of Wyoming whose 
picture we showed you last fall at the 
top of the mountain where she was fire 
warden. 


NSWERING our request for elec- 

tion news, a correspondent writes 
that in. Madison County, New York, a 
real victory over machine politics was 
won in the election of Miss Mary L. 
Webber as county clerk. She is said. 
besides, to be the first woman county 
clerk in the state; and she had the 
largest majority ever given to any can- 
didate for public office in the county 
who had opposition. She had it— 
abundantly, and it was due to good 
hard work on the part of men as well 
as women that she was nominated. 


RS. LAURA KNIGHT has been 

chosen to represent Great Britain 
on the jury of the international art ex- 
hibition to be held in Pittsburgh in 
March, and, moreover, she has the fur- 
ther honor of being the first woman se- 
lected, according to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Mrs. Knight is now en- 
gaged on a series of pictures based on 


the Russian ballet. 
N Columbus, Georgia, Anna Griffin 


has been elected County Commis- 
sioner—the highest political office ever 
held by a woman in Georgia. (See 
our next number for her story.) 

Brewton, Georgia, followed suit and 
elected a woman mayor and five alder- 
women. 
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Your Investments 
By ELEANOR KERR 
(5 samental oi bonds are the fun- 


damental obligation of a nation 
and as such underlie all other 
bonds issued within it. It is customary 
here to divide them into two classes: 
I. United States Government. 

II. Foreign Government. 

A third class, “ municipals,” is really 
closely allied to them, since they are 
the obligations of states, cities, counties 
and other subdivisions of government. 

Of the United States Government 
bonds the best known are the “ Liber- 
ties,” issued to finance our share in the 
war. Behind them are all the resources 
and good faith of our nation—they are 
not a mortgage, for the credit of our 
Government is so high that no security 
is needed beyond its promise to pay in- 
terest as it falls due, and the principal 
at maturity. 

The United States of America has a 
remarkable record for the rapid paying 
off of debt. After the Civil War the 
financial experts of the world believed 
that our funded national debt was a 
staggering burden and that its repay- 
ment would cripple the country for gen- 
erations. Yet within twenty years every 
bond which could be called for repay- 
ment had been paid and a period of 
great development and prosperity was 
well under way. 

In connection with the present situa- 
tion it is interesting to note that in pro- 
portion to national wealth, the United 
States’ burden of debt was more than 
one-half greater in 1865 than it is today. 

Liberty bonds enjoy an active market 
and can be readily sold or bought on a 
moment’s notice. For this reason, as 
well as for their security, a well-bal- 
anced list of investments always con- 
tains a considerable proportion of them. 
They are also in part exempt from in- 
come tax. 

The 314 per cent and 334 per cent 
Liberties are absolutely exempt from 
all federal income taxes. The other 
issues are exempt, for their life, up to 
the income from $5,000, and under the 
recent revenue law the income from 
more than that is exempt for several 
years, 

To investors with large incomes this 
is a matter well worth considering, since 
the actual income from Liberties may 
be larger than that from corporation or 
foreign government bonds returning a 
higher interest but subject to surtaxes. 

There are several old issues of United 
States Government bonds, such as those 
sold to finance the Panama Canal and 
the “ Consolidated ” issues. Those carry 
special privileges for use as collateral 
with the United States Treasury for the 
issue of money to banks, etc., and as 
guarantees against the deposit of Gov- 
ernment funds. They are little known 
to the general public. 


United States Government bonds 


yield only about 414 per cent, but are 
as near to absolute safety in investment 
as can be, and are the security most 
easily converted into cash should such 
a necessity arise. Back of them are the 
good faith and ability of a nation whose 
developed wealth is estimated at three 
hundred and fifty billions, whose peo- 
ple have still the vigor of youth and 
whose territory has still great known 
but undeveloped resources. 


What Do You Know About 


Your Government? 


HE recent death of Lord Bryce re- 
calls what an unparalleled con- 
tribution he made during his lifetime, 
through his writings, to the cause of 


good government. It is remarkable 
that the standard work on the govern- 
ment of the United States should have 
been written by an Englishman. The 
“ American Commonwealth,” although 
it was first published thirty years ago, 
still remains the authority. 

In “ Modern Democracies,” his last 
work, published by Macmillan, Lord 
Bryce reviews the workings of demo- 
cratic governments all over the world. 
It is a work of great value to anyone 
who is interested either in govern- 
ments abstractly, or in the _possibili- 
ties of increasing the sum of happiness 
and prosperity through governments. 
The forms that democracy has taken 
in the government of France, Switzer- 
land, and the British colonies of Can- 
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15 Laight Street 





You Can Keep Your Mattresses Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on every 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, because the 
uneven surface is softened by the padding of the protector. 
They are easily washed, and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on every pad 
is your protection against all 
inferior imitations. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


New York City 

















in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 














36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 
mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 









“ Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 
They shift the body’s weight 
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Ask us how! 





224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE Woman Citizen 





ada, Australia and New Zealand make 
up a large part of the work. South 
American republics are described only 
briefly, as democratic institutions are 
not very far advanced in them. The 
level of political knowledge: and _in- 
terest in Switzerland, he regards as 
“higher than anywhere else in the 
world.” He credits the government of 
that country as being practically free 
from corruption—and adds that where 
a man is once the subject of political 
scandal he is obliged to retire from 
political life. 

The chapters on the recent develop- 
ments of the government of the United 
States are fascinating in their shrewd 
observation, their accuracy, their pun- 
gent analysis and their fair and sym- 
pathetic judgment. He notes as one 
of the most hopeful signs for the 
future the increasing interest in gov- 
ernment, although he says that “ read- 
ing has become a substitute for think- 
ing,” and that a man reading only the 
newspapers of his party “has the 
worst of all guides.” 








Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 
Ordinary election methods, for tative bodies, 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 





Send for literature to Proportional 
epresentation League 
1417 Locust Potreet Philadelphia 

















ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner- Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y. C. Near Park Ave. 








An illuminating chapter is that on 
the Party System. Lord Bryce admits 
the necessity of political parties, but 
finds that many evils can be laid to 
their door. He is amazed at the size 
of the political machine—“ like an 
army that lives off the country it is 
conquering,” through its distribution of 
public offices. He comments on the 
lack of responsible leadership in poli- 
cies, in the adoption by the national 
parties of their platforms without dis- 
cussion, on the difficulty with which a 
party takes a stand on any new issue. 
On the other hand, he credits the party 
organization with being a considerable 
factor in unifying the people of the 
country, “in bringing city and coun- 
try, rich and poor, native and old world 
immigrant into a common allegiance.” 

The sources of party power, he lays, 
first, to the Spoils System; second, to 
the extraordinary opportunities of of- 
fice-holders for illicit gain; third, to 
the large number of names on the bal- 
lot—which are so confusing that the 
ordinary voter has to be told for whom 








‘Unerrelled for repairing china,” glassware,” 
meerschaum, vases, beeks; for tipping billiard cues, etc. 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 
Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


|iMAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York | 
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GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 
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Couch Beds 
Da-Beds 
Double-Da-Beds 
Wit-Edge Springs 
Three-Piece Beds 
Foldaway Beds 








Valuable in small 
apartments where 
the greatest econ- 
omy of space is 
required, Com- 
plete with mat- 
tress, pillows and 
slumber rolls. Can 
be instantly con- 
verted to a com- 
fortable full-sized 
bed. Absolutely 
sanitary. 
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| Cots and Cribs 
Be ryout Hammocks 
Mattresses 
Cozy Beds 
woreme 
ENGLANDER 
Double-Da-Bed 





Sold Everywhere by Furniture Dealers and Dept. Stores. Write for Booklet oO. 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO., NewYork, Chicago, Brooklyn 
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to vote; fourth, to the great number 
of elections which involve such a mass 
of organization work that a large body 
of party workers is needed to give the 
party a chance for winning so it can 
reward its workers with offices; fifth, 
the habit of always voting the party 
ticket, although the issue may be purely 
local and have nothing to do with 
party principles. 

Toward recent reforms, like the |a- 
itiative and Referendum, Lord Bry:e 
takes a judicial attitude and sums «ip 
the evidence in favor as not yet bei 
conclusive, but he strongly advoca 
the short ballot. 

He finds that legislative bodies, both 
in the United States and in the other 
countries reviewed, do not attract tie 


He 


Q 


wo 


best men of a democracy. gives 
two reasons for this—that the priv:s 
in business and professional life in 


new countries are much greater th in 
those of a legislative career, and tue 
tendency of the people to value a rep- 
resentative for his care of their selfish 
private interests, rather than his serv- 
ice for the good of the country 
whole. 

Lord Bryce believes that municipal 
government, in this country has greatly 
improved since he first wrote about +t, 
and he sums up the future of govern- 
ment in the United States hopefully: 

“ The present generation will not tol- 


as a 


erate evils which the last generation 
bore submissively. Fifty years ago ad- 
ministration was worse and_ politics 


more corrupt than they are today, but 
reformers were fewer and found far 
fewer listeners. Today they are heard 
gladly because the public conscience 
and the public sense of what America 
means for the world is more sensitive.” 


When does a bill be- 

come a law?” was asked by the 
Citizen in its department, “ What Do 
You Know About Your Government? ” 
and answered with the line: “ When it 
has been passed by the President.” 
Mrs. H. H. Loeffler. of South Dakota, 
has written us, calling attention to the 
three ways in which a Federal bill, 


HE question, “ 


passed by Congress, may become a 
law. They are (1) when signed by 
the President, (2) when passed over 


a two-thirds vote of both 


his veto by 
(3) when passed 


houses of Congress, 
by both houses, even if not signed by 
the President, providing he has not 
vetoed it and Congress is still in ses- 
sion at the end of ten days. 

The Citizen asked the question to 
draw attention to the frequent incor 
rect use of the words “bill” and 
“law.” The terms are not interchange- 
able. For example, the Sheppard- 
Towner “ bill,” which was before Con- 
eress a long time, is now a “ law.” 
The Citizen is always glad to hear 
from its readers and is grateful to 
Mrs. Loeffler for challenging the mis- 
leading wording of the answer. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 
Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 

















Cleveland —Graner- Powers, 
Columbia, S. C. 
H Columbus, O.—The Union 

ee Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 


1274 Euclid Av. 
Watson Shoe co 


* Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
"1 Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Fi Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 


Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—-H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira-—C. W. O’Shea 

j El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 

; Erie—-Weschler Co., 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 








Fitchburg—-W. C. Goodwin, Main St. 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 

if Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co 

' Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St 


Harttord—86 Pratt St. 
Huntington, W. Va.—-McMahon- Diehl 
f Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co 

' Jackson, Mich.—almer Co. 

i Jacksonville—Goiden’s Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville— *e Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—-Frey’s, 3 E. King St 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co 

i > Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantas 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—The Dannenberg Co 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Cc 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. Melick 
Muncie—Milier’s, 311 So. Walnut St 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (opp. City 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 

N St. (2nd floor) 
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New Haven—li 
New Rochelle 
York—22 West 39th St 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg 
Omaha—1708—Howard St. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louise Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Richmond, Va.-—Seymour Sycle 
Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp 
Salt Lake City—wWalker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Ce. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 

Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, I1l.—~A. W. 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma— Fidelity Bldg. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Union Hill—Stsar Shoe Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Waltham—Rufus Warren 
Washington—1319 F St. 
Waterbury—Reid_ & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St 


York—The Bon Ton 
a Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 246 
other cities 
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THR WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Albany—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N Pearl St. 
Altoona—sendheim’s, 1302—1l1th Ay 
R Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Auburn & Geneva, N. Y.—Dusenbury Co. 
Austin—Car! H. Mueller 
baltimore 5 No. Charles St 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Booters 
Say City—D. Bendall Co. 
Lirmingham—219 North 19th St 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
/' Bridgeport--W. K. Mollan 
4 brooklyn—-414 Fulton St. 
IC Buffalo——639 Main St. 
P butte-——Hubert Shoe Co. 
{ Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
| Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
i Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
i Chicago | 30_E. Randolph St., (Room 502) 
1 ~~ | 4750 Sheridan Rd. (Room 214) 
He Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
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feet that cry for comfort 


OMEWHERE, at some hour, 

the nerves of your feet seem to 
utter a little cry. Astime goeson, 
the cry comes oftener and grows 
louder. It’s a warning that fallen 
arches, backache, 
headache may devek Ip. 
The comfort of Canti- 


nerve-strain, 
It'sacry 
for comfort 
lever Shoes. 
To stand at ease, to step out 
gracefully, to be frésh and ready 
for joyous activity; to feel at best 
at all times, your feet need prop- 
eriy shaped shoes as much as your 
eyes crave good-looking shoes. 
Your feet desire shoe 
arches that flexible 
like your own arches. 
The flexible arch of the 
Cantilever Shoe improves 
circulation and permits 
strengthening exercise of 
foot-muscles. Cantilevers 
haveno metal shank-piece 
concealed in the leather, 
asdoordinary shoes. Can- 


are 





tilevers lace up trimly and afford 
each arch the precise degree of 
supportitneeds. Forweakarches 
that need correction, wear Canti- 
levers and see how quickly you 
improve. 

Cantilever Shoes make it easier 
to shop,stand and walk without tir- 
ing so soon. Life becomes brighter 
and happier when your feet are 
comfortably cared for. It isn’t as 
if you had to make a sacrifice for 
Cantilever Shoes 
are not only beautifully comfort- 


your comfort. 


able, but they are good looking. 
Prices are reasonable 
Ask for a demonstration 
at the nearest dealer's. If 
none listed here is near 
you, write to the manufac- 
turers, Morse & Burt Co.., 
8 Carlton Ave,, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., for the address of a 
nearby dealer and an in- 
teresting booklet that ex- 
plains why so many 
people have fallen arches. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges . 
Authorities, Physicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Educa- 
tion, Editors, Stage Celebrities a 





nd prominent women eve rywhere 


Women’s Clubs, Public Health 

























































THIS LOVELY EXHIBIT AT- 
TRACTED MORE ATTENTION 
THAN ANYTHING SEEN LAST Hi 
WEEK ON FIFTH AVENUE Hi 


Seen on Fifth Avenue 










































































